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THE LONGEST NIGHT IN A LIFE. 


Ir was one of those old fashioned winters 
in the days of the Georges, when the snow 
lay on the ground for weeks, when railways 
were unknown, and the electric telegraph 
had not been dreamed of save by the specula- 
tive Countess of London. The mails had 
been irregular for a month past, and the 
letter-bags which did reach the post-office 
had been brought thither with difficulty. 
The newspapers were devoid of all foreign 
intelligence, the metropolis knew nothing of 
the doings of the provinces, and the provinces 
knew little more of the affairs of the metro- 
polis ; but the columns of both were ¢rowded 
with accidents from the inclemency of the 
weather, with heart-rending accounts of 
starvation and destitution, with wonderful 
escapes of adventurous travellers, and of still 
more adventurous mailcoachmen and guards. 
Business was almost at a standstill, or was 
only earried on by fits and starts ; families 
were made uneasy by the frequent long 
silence of their absent members, and the 
poor were suffering great misery from cold 
and famine. 

The south road had been blocked up 
for nearly a month, when a partial thaw 
almost caused a public rejoicing; coaches 
began to run, letters to be dispatched and 
delivered, and weatherbound travellers to 
have some hope of reaching their destination. 

Among the first ladies who undertook the 
journey from the west of Scotland to London 
at this time, was a certain Miss Stirling, who 
had, for weeks past, desired to reach the 
metropolis. Her friends assured her that it 
was a foolhardy attempt, and told her of 
travellers who had been twice, nay three 
times, snowed up on their way to town; but 
their advice and warnings were of no avail ; 
Miss Stirling’s business was urgent, it cou- 
cerned others more than herself, and she was 
not one to be deterred by personal discomfort 
or by physical difficulties from doing what 
she thought was right. 

So, she kept to “her purpose, and early in 
February took her seat in the mail for 
London, being the only passenger who was 
booked for the whole journey. 

The thaw had continued for some days ; 
the roads though heavy were open ; and with 


the aid of extra horses here and there the 
first half of the journey was performed pretty 
easily though tediously. 

The second day was more trying than the 
first ; the wind blew keenly, and penetrated 
every crevice of the coach; the partial thaw 
had but slightly affected the wild moorland 
they had to cross; thick heavy clouds were 
gathering round the red rayless sun; and 
when on reaching a little road-side inn the 
snow began to fall fast, both the guard and 
coachman urged their solitary passenger to 
remain there for the night, instead of tempting 
the discomforts and perhaps the perils of the 
next stage. Miss Stirling hesitated for a 
moment, but the little inn looked by no means 
a pleasant place to be snowed up in, so she 
resisted their entreaties, and, gathering her 
furs more closely round her, she nestled her- 
self into a corner of the coach. Thus, for a 
time she lost all consciousness of outward 
things in sleep. 

A sudden lurch awoke her; and she soon 
learned that they had stuck fast in a snow- 
drift, and that no efforts of the tired horses 
could extricate the coach from its unpleasant 
predicament. The guard, mounting one of 
the leaders, set off in search of assistance, 
while the coachman comforted Miss Stirling 
by telling her that as nearly as they could 
calculate they were only a mile or two from 
“the squire’s,” and that if the guard could 
find his way to the squire’s the squire was 
certain to come to their rescue with his 
sledge. It was not the first time that the 
squire had got the mailbags out of a snow- 
wreath by that means. 

The coachman’s expectations were fulfilled. 
Within an: hour, the distant tinkling of the 
sledge bells was heard, and lights were seen 
gleaming afar ; they rapidly advanced nearer 
and nearer; and soon a hearty voice was 
heard hailing them. A party of men with 
lanterns and shovels came to their assistance ; 
a strong arm lifted Miss Stirling from the 
coach, and supported her trembling steps to a 
sledge close at hand ; and almost before she 
knew where she was, she found herself in a 
large hall brilliantly lighted by a blazing 
wood fire. Numbers of rosy glowing childish 
faces were gathered round her, numbers of 
bright eager eyes were gazing curicusly upon 
‘her, kindly hands were busied in removing 
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her wraps, and pleasant voices welcomed | 
her and congratulated her on her escape. 

“ Ay, ay, Mary,” said her host, addressing | 
his wife. “I told you that the sleigh would | 
have plenty of work this winter, and you see | 
I was right.” 

“ As you always are, uncle,” a merry voice 
exclaimed. “We all say at Hawtree that | 
Uncle Atherton never can be wrong.” 

“ Atherton! Hawtree!” repeated Miss Stir- 
ling in some amazement, “and uttered in that 
familiar voice! Ellen, Ellen Middleton, is it 
possible that you are here ?” 

A joyful exclamation and a rush into her 
arms were the young girl’s ready reply to| 
this question as she cried, “ Uncle Atherton, 
Aunt Mary, don’t you know your old friend 
Miss Stirling ?” 

Mrs. Atherton fixed her soft blue eyes on 
the stranger, in whom she could at first 
scarcely recognise the bright-haired girl 
whom she had not seen for eighteen or 
twenty years; but by and by, she satisfied 
herself that, though changed, she was Ellen 
Stirling still, with the same sunny smile and 
the same laughing eyes that had made every 
one love her in their school days. Heartfelt 
indeed were the greetings which followed, 
and cordial the weicome Mrs. Atherton gave 
her old friend as she congratulated herself 
on having dear Ellen under her own roof: 





more especially as she owed this good fortune 
to Mr. Atherton’s exertions in rescuing her. 


“Tt is the merest chance, too, that he is at 
home at present,” she said; “he ought to 
have been in Scotland, but the state of the 
roads in this bleak country has kept him 
prisoner here for weeks.” 

“And others as well,” Ellen Middleton 
added ; “ but both children and grown people 


are only too thankful to have so good an 
excuse for staying longer at Belfield.” And 
then, laughing, she asked Aunt Mary how 
she meant to dispose of Miss Stirling for the 
night, for the house was as full already as it 
could hold. 

“Oh,” said her aunt, “we shall manage 
very well. Belfield is very elastic.” 

She smiled as she spoke; but it struck 
Miss Stirling that the question was, never- 
theless, a puzzling one, so she took the first 
opportunity of entreating her to take no 
trouble on her account ; a chair by the fire 
was really all the accommodation she cared 
for, as she wished to be in readiness to pursue 
her journey as soon as the coach could 
proceed. 

“We shall be able to do better for you than 
that, Ellen,” Mrs, Atherton answered cheer- 
fully. “I cannot, it is true, promise you a 
‘state-room,’ for every bed in the house is 
full, and I know you will not allow any one 
to be moved for your convenience; but I 
have one chamber still at your service which, 
except in one respect, is comfortable enough.” 





“ Haunted, of course ?” said Miss Stirling 
gaily. 
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“Oh, no, no, it is not that! I had it fitted 


up for my brother William when he used to 
be here more frequently than of late, and it is 
often oceupied by gentlemen when the house 
is full; but, as it is detached from the house, 
I have, of course, never asked any lady to 
sleep there till now.” 

“Oh! if that be all, I am quite willing to 
become its first lady tenant,” said Miss 
Stirling heartily. So the matter was settled, 
and orders were given to prepare the Pavilion 
for the unexpected guest. 

The evening passed pleasantly ; music, 
dancing, and ghost stories made the hours 
fly fast. It was long past ten—the usual hour 
of retiring at Beltield—when Miss Stirling, 
under her hostess’s guidance, took possession 
of her out-door chamber. It really was a plea- 
sant cheerful little apartment. The crimson 
hangings of the bed and window looked warm 
and comfortable in the flashing fire-light ; and 
when the candles on the mantelpiece were 
lighted, and the two easy chairs drawn close 
to the hearth, the long-parted friends found 
it impossible to resist the temptation of sit- 
ting down to have, what in old days they 
used to call a “two-handed chat.” There 
was much to tell of what had befallen both, 
of chequered scenes of joy and sorrow, deeply 
interesting to those two whose youth had been 
passed together ; there were mutual recollec- 
tions of school-days to be talked over ; mutual 
friends and future plans to be discussed ; and 
midnight rung out from the stable-clock 
before Mrs. Atherton said good-night. She 
had already crossed the threshhold to go, 
when she turned back to say, “I forgot to 
tell you, Ellen, that the imside bar of this 
door is not very secure, and that the key 
only turns outside. Are you inclined to trust 
to the bar alone, or will you, as William 
used to do, have the door locked outside, and 
let the servant bring the key in the morning? 
William used to say that he found it rather 
an advantage to do so, as the unlocking of 
the door was sure to awake him. 

Miss Stirling laughingly allowed, that 
though, generally, she could not quite think 
it an advantage to be locked into her room, 
still she had no objection to it on this par- 
ticular occasion, as she wished to rise in 
reasonable time. 

“ Very well ; then, you had better not fasten 
the bar at all, and I will send my maid with 
the key, at eight precisely. Good night.” 

“ Good night.” 

They parted ; the door was locked outside ; 
the key taken out; and Miss Stirling, standing 
by the window, watched her friend cross the 
narrow black path, which had been swept 
clear of snow to make a dry passage from 
the house to the pavilion. A ruddy light 
streamed from the hall door as it opened 
to admit its mistress, and gave a cheerful 
friendly aspect to the scene ; but, when the 
door closed and shut out that warm com- 
fortable light, the darkened porch, the pale 
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moonlight shimmering on the shrouded trees, | 


and the stars twinkling in the frosty sky, had 
such an aspect of solitude as to cast over 
her a kind of chill that made her half 
repent having consented to quit the house at 
all, and let herself be locked up in this lonely 
lace. 

, Yet what had she to fear? No harm 
could happen to her from within the chamber ; 
the door was safely locked outside, and strong 
iron stauncheons guarded the window ; there 
could be no possible danger. So drawing 
her chair once more to the fire, and stir- 
ring it into a brighter blaze, she took up 
a little Bible which lay on the dressing 
table, and read some portions of the New 
Testament. 

When she laid down the book she took out 
the comb that fastened up her long, dark silken 
tresses—in which, despite her five-and-thirty 
years, not a silver thread was visible—and, as 
she arranged them for the night, her thoughts 
strayed back to the old world memories 
which her meeting with Mary Atherton had 
revived, The sound of the clock striking two 
was the first thing that recalled her to her 
present life. By this time the candles were 
burned down almost to the socket, and the 
fire was dying fast. As she turned to fling a 
fresh log into the grate her eyes fell upon the 
dressing-glass, and in its reflection she saw, 
or at least fancied she saw, the bed-curtains 
move. 

She stood for a moment gazing at the 
mirror, expecting a repetition of the move- 
ment; but all was still, and she blamed 
herself. for allowing nervous fears to over- 
come her. Still, it was an exertion, even 
of her brave spirit, to approach the bed and 
withdraw the curtains. She was rewarded 
by finding nothing save the bedclothes folded 
neatly down as if inviting her to press the 
snow-white sheets, and a luxurious pile of 
pillows that looked most tempting. She 
could not resist the mute invitation to rest 
her wearied limbs. Allowing herself no 
time for further doubts or fears, she placed 
her candle on the mantel-piece, and stepped 
into bed. 

She was very tired, her eyes ached with 
weariness, but sleep seemed to fly from her. 
Old recollections thronged on her memory ; 
thoughts connected with the business she had 
still to get through, haunted her; and diffi- 
culties that had not occurred to her till now 
arose up before her. She was restless and 
feverish : and the vexation of feeling so, made 
her more wakeful. Perhaps if she were to 
close the curtains between her and the fire 
she might be better able to sleep—the flicker- 
ing light disturbed her, and the moonbeams 
stealing between the window-curtains cast 
agg shadows on the wall. So, she care- 

ully shut out the light on that side, and 
turned again to sleep. Whether she had or 
had not quite lost consciousness she could not 
well remember, but she was soon thoroughly 
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aroused by feeling the bed heave under her. 
She started up, and awaited with a beating 
heart a repetition of the movement, but it 
did not come. It must have been a return 
of the nervous fancies which had twice 
assailed her already that night. Laying her 
head once more on the pillow she determined 
to control her groundless terrors. 

Again she started up! This time there 
could be no doubt; the bed had heaved 
more than once, accompanied by a strange 
gurgling sound as if of a creature in pain. 
Leaning on her elbow, she listened with 
that intensity of fear which desires almost 
as much as it dreads a reeurrence of the 
sound that caused it. It came again, followed 
by a loud rustling noise as if some heavy 
body were dragged from under the bed in 
the direction of the fire. What could it 
be? She longed to call out for help, but 
her tongue clave to the roof of her mouth, 
and the pulses in her temples throbbed until 
she felt as if their painful beating sounded 
in the silence of the night like the loud tick 
of a clock. 

The unseen thing dragged itself along 
until it reached the hearthrug, where it 
flung itself down with violence. As it did 
so she heard the clank of a chain. Her 
breath came less painfully as she heard it, 
for it occurred to her that the creature might 
be nothing worse than the house dog, who, 
having broken his chain, had sought shelter 
beneath the bed in the warm room. Even 
this notion was disagreeable enough, but it 
was as nothing to the vague terror which had 
hitherto oppressed her. She persuaded herself 
that if she lay quite quiet no harm would 
happen to her, and the night would soon pass 
over. Thus reasoning, she laid herself down 


again. 

"Reedy the creature began to snore, and 
it struck her feverish fancy that the snoring 
was not like that of the dog. After a little 
time, she raised herself gently, and with 
trembling hands drew back an inch or two 
of the curtain and peered out, thinking that 
any certainty was better than such terrible 
suspense. She looked towards the fire-place, 
and there, sure enough, the huge creature 
lay: a brown hairy mass, but of what shape 
it was impossible to divine, so fitful was the 
light, and so strangely was it coiled up on the 
hearthrug. By and by, it began to stretch 
itself out, to open its eyes which shone in the 
flickering ray of the fire, and to raise its paws 
above its hairy head. 

Good God! those are not paws! They 
are human hands; and dangling from the 
wrists hang fragments of broken chains ! 

A chill of horror froze Ellen Stirling’s veins 
as a flash of the expiring fire showed her this 
clearly—far too clearly—and the conviction 
seized upon her mind that she was shut up 
with an escaped convict. An inward invoca- 
tion to Heaven for aid, rose from her heart, as 
with the whole force of her intellect, she 
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endeavoured to survey the danger of her posi- 
tion, and to think of the most persuasive 
words she could use to the man into whose 
power she had so strangely fallen. For the 
present, however, she must be still, very still; 
she must make no movement to betray her- 
self; and perhaps he might overlook her 
presence until daylight came, and with it, 
possible help. The night must be far spent ; 
she must wait, and hope. 

She had not to wait long. The creature 
moved again—stood upright—staggered to- 
wards the bed. For one moment—one 
dreadful moment—she saw his face, his pale 

inched features, his flashing eyes, his black 
bristling hair ; but, thank God! he did not 
see her. She shrunk behind the curtains; 
he advanced to the bed, slowly, hesitatingly, 
and the clanking sound of the broken chains 
fell menacingly on her ear. He laid his 
hand upon the curtains, and, for a few mo- 
ments fumbled to find the opening. These 
moments were all in all to Ellen Stirling. 
Despair sharpened her senses: she found 
that the other side of the bed was not set so 
close against the wall but that she could pass 
between. Into the narrow space between, she 
contrived to slip meena 

She had hardly accomplished the difficult 
feat, and sheltered herself behind the curtains, 
when the creature flung itself on the bed, and 
drawing the bedclothes round him, uttered a 
sound more like the whinnying of a horse 
than the laugh of a human being. 

For some little time Miss Stirling stood in 
her narrow hiding-place, trembling with cold 
and terror, fearful lest some unguarded move- 
ment should betray her, and bring down on 
her a fate she dared not contemplate. She 
lifted up her heart in een for courage ; and 
when her composure had in some degree re- 
turned, it occurred to her that if she could 
but reach the window, she might from that 
position, possibly attract the attention of 
some passers-by, and be released from her 
terrible durance. 

Very cautiously she attempted the perilous 
experiment ; her bare feet moved noiselessly 
across the floor, and a friendly ray of moon- 
light guided her safely towards the window. 
As she oe out her hand towards the 
curtains, her heart gave a fresh bound of 
terror, for it came in contact with something 
soft and warm. At length, however, she 
remembered that she had flung down her 
fur cloak in that spot, and it was a mercy 
to come upon it now, when she was chilled 
to the bone. She wrapped it round her 
and reached the window without further 
adventure, or any alarm from the occupant 
of the bed: whose heavy regular breathing 
gave assurance that he was now sound 
asleep. This was some comfort, and she 
; greatly needed it. The look-out from the 
window was anything but inspiriting. The 
stars still shone peacefully on the sleep- 
ing earth ; the moon still showed her pallid 
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visage ; not a sight or sound presaged dawn ; 
and after long listening in vain for any sign 
of life inthe outer world, she heard the stable 
clock strike four. 

Only four ! 

She felt as if it were impossible to survive 
even another hour of terror such as she had 
just passed through. Was there no hope? 
None. 

She tried to support herself against the 
window-frame, but her first touch caused it 
to shake and creak in a manner that seemed 
to her startlingly loud; she fancied that 
the creature moved uneasily on its bed at the 
sound. Drops of agony fell from her brow ; 
as minute after minute wore heavily on; 
ever and anon a rustle of the bed-clothes, 
or a slight clank of the manacled hands, 
sent a renewed chill to her heart. 

The clock struck five. 

Still all without was silent. Suddenly, a 
man’s whistle was heard in the court, and 
the driver of the mail-coach, lantern in 
hand, crossed the yard towards the pavilion. 
Would to God she could call to him, or 
in any way attract his attention! but she 
dared not make the slightest sound. He 
looked up at the window, against which he 
almost brushed in passing; and the light 
he held, flashed on Miss Stirling’s crouchin 
figure. He paused, looked again, and seem 
about to speak, when she hastily made signs 
that he should be silent, but seek assistance 
at the house. He gave her a glance of intel- 
ligence, and hastened away. 

How long his absence seemed! Could he 
have understood her? The occupant of the 
bed was growing every instant more and 
more restless ; he was rising from the bed 
—he was groping round the room, They 
would come too late, too late ! 

But no! steps in the courtyard—the key 
turning in the lock—the door opens—then 
with a yell that rang in Ellen Stirling’s ear 
until her dying day, the creature rushed to 
her hiding-place, dashed the slight window- 
frame to pieces, and finding himself baulked 
of his purposed escape by the strength of the 
iron bars outside, turned, like a wild beast, 
on his pursuers. She was the first on whom 
his glance fell. He clasped her throat ; his 
face was close to hers ; his glittering eyes were 
glaring at her in frenzy ; when a blow from 
behind felled him. 

She awoke from a long swoon to find her- 
self safe in Mrs. Atherton’s dressing-room, 
and to hear that no one was hurt but the 
poor maniac, and that he was again in the 
charge of his keepers, from whom he had 
escaped a few hours before. 

“A few hours! A lifetime, Mary! But 
Heaven be thanked, it is- past like a wild 
dream !” 

It was not all past. One enduring effect 
remained, ever after to imprint on Ellen 
Stirling’s memory, and on the memories of 
all who kuew her, the event of that long 
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night. Such had been her suffering, anxiety, 
and terror, that in those few hours her hair 
had turned as white as snow. 


MODERN GREEK SONGS. 


IT have lately met with a French book which 
has interested me much ; and, as it is now out 
of print, and was never very extensively 
known, I imagine some account of it may not 
be displeasing to the readers of Household 
Words. 

It is called Chants Populaires de la Gréce 
Moderne, par C.,Fauriel. M. Fauriel is a 
Greek, in spite of his French name, and the 
language in which he writes. The plan on 
which he has collected these Chants Popu- 
laires resembles that of Sir Walter Scott, in 
his Border Minstrelsy. In both cases there 
is a preliminary discourse explaining the 
manners and peculiar character of the people 
among whom these ballads circulate, and the 
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|along the streets they sing in honour of the 
jsaint. I was once, in England, most kindly 
received by a Greek family, who allowed me to 
witness their Easter-day ceremonies; which, 
in the expression of good wishes and the glad 
visits of congratulation paid by all the gentle- 
;men to their friends, must have resembled a 
|feast of St. Basil without the songs. The 
family consisted of a Greek mother, a most 
| lovely daughter, and a son, who left his own 
| home on this day to visit his friends. 

In one corner of the small English drawing- 
room there was spread a table covered with 
mellow-looking sweetmeats, all as if the glow 
of sunset rested on their amber and crimson 
colours ; and there were decanters containing 
| mysterious liquids to match. In came one 
Greek gentleman after another with some 
short sentence, which burst forth as if it con- 
tained the perfection of joy. It was the 
Greek for “Christ is risen.” Then all shook 
hands ; the visitors tasted of the jewel-like 


history of whose ancestors and popular heroes | sweetmeats, and rushed off to go somewhere 
they commemorate. This discourse and the | else, and to have their places taken by other 
explanatory notes give the principal interest | troops of friends. But we had no songs; nor 
to the book, as they tell of the habits and|do I know if, in our cold northern climate, 
customs and traditions of a people whom we | the Greeks keep up the feast of the coming 
are apt to moan over, as having fallen low| Spring. In Greece this is held on the first of 
from the high estate of the civilisation of their | March ; the first of May would often be early 
ancestors. But, as there are four millions of greeting to the spring in England. At this 
men who claim a direct descent from the | pretty holiday, the children in their spring of 
most polished people the world has ever human life join the young men, and go sing- 
known, it becomes worth one’s while to learn | ing about the streets, and asking for small 
something of their present state. presents in honour of the soft and budding 

M. Fauriel divides the poetry of modern| time ; and every one gives them an egg, or 
Greece into two kinds; works of literature, some cheese, or some other simple produce of 
written down as composed, and corrected and|the country. The song they sing is one 
revised in strict accordance with the rules of | which, for its grace and the breath of spring 
art ; and the real ballads—poems springing |and flowers which perfumes it, is known in 








out of the heart of the nation whenever it is 
deeply stirred, and circulating from man to 
man with the rapidity of flame: never written 
down, but never forgotten. Some of these 
songs relate to domestic, but the majority to 
popular events. 

t us take the household songs. There 
are two feasts which are celebrated in every 
house. The first is on New Year’s Day, the 
feast of St. Basil in the Greek Church. The 
account which M. Fauriel gives reminds me 
much of a Scottish New Year’s Day. The 
young men pass from one house to another 
until all their friends have been visited ; 
bringing with them presents, and going, in 
glad procession, to salute all their acquaint- 
ances. But instead of our “I wish you a 
happy new year and many of them,” the 
young Greeks, on entering each house, sing 
some verses in honour of the master or 
head of the family ; others in honour of the 
mistress; the sons of the house have each 
their song, nor are the daughters forgotten. 
Those who are absent or dead receive this 
compliment last of all. The key changes; 
the remembrance of the lost is sung mourn- 
fully and sadly ; but none of the family are 
left out on the feast of St. Basil. As they go 


many countries, as well as in Greece, under 
the name of the Song of the Swallow. The 
children carry about with them the figure of 
a swallow rudely cut in wood, and fastened 
to a kind of little windmill, which is turned 
by a piece of string fastened to a cylinder. 

The modern Greeks are an essentially com- 
mercial people. I have heard a saying which 
shows the popular opinion of their bargaining 
talents: “It takes two Englishmen to cheat 
a Scotchman ; two Scotchmen to cheat a Jew; 
two Jews to cheat a Greek.” This turn for 
commerce, added to the poverty of their own 
country, and the uncertain tenure of property 
there, causes numbers of Greeks to become 
merchants in other countries ; but they suffer 
acutely on first leaving their homes; the 
nearer to the mountains the more they 
mourn; and their sadness as well as their 
joy is expressed by song. 

When anyone is leaving his home to go 
into a strange land, his friends and compa- 
nions meet together at his house to share 
with him one final meal ; and, after that, they 
accompany him on a part of his way, as 
Orpah and Ruth accompanied Naomi; as 
Raphael’s companions, for the great love they 
bore him, went with him when he left the 








studio of Perugino. Andas they walk along 
they sing. There are songs set apart from 
time immemorial for the sad occasion of a 
Greek’s departure from Greece ; and others 
are made on the spot, out of the excited 
feelings of the moment. There is a story told 
of a youth—the youngest of three brothers— 
but little beloved by his mother: the poor 
fellow endeavoured in vain to win some 
scanty sprinkling of the affection that was 
showered on his elder brothers ; and at last 
he determined to become an exile from that 
home which was no home to him. So he set 
forth, accompanied by his young companions, 
his brothers, his sisters, and asa matter of 
form, by his mother herself. Four or five 
miles from his birthplace there was a small 


forge through which the narrow road wound. | 


his was the determined point of separation ; 
and here, among the rocky echoes, were sung 
the most doleful farewell songs. Suddenly 
the young man mounted upon a rock, and 
improvised a poem on the sufferings he had 
experienced from the indiffereuce of his 
mother. He cried to her to bless him once, 
before he went away for ever, with something 
of the wild entreaty of Esau when he adjured 
Isaac to “Bless me, also, O my father!” 
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maidens go to draw water, as Rebekah went, 
of old, to the well. 

The ceremony of betrothal is very simple. 
On an appointed evening, the relations of 
the lovers meet together in the presence 
of a priest, either at the house of the father 
of the future husband, or at that of the 
parents of the bride elect. After the mar- 
riage contract is signed, two young girls 
bring in the affianced maiden—who is covered 
all over with a veil—and present her to her 
lover, who takes her by the hand, and leads 
her up to the priest. They exchange rings 
before him, | he gives them his blessing. 
The bride then retires ; but all the rest of the 
company remain, and spend the day in merry- 
'making and drinking the health of the you 
couple. The interval between the betrotha 
and the marriage may be but a few hours: 
it may be months, and it may be years ; but, 
whatever the length of time, the leven must 
never meet again until the wedding day 
comes. Three or four days before that time, 
the father and mother of the bride send round 
their notes of invitation; each of which is 
|accompanied by the present of a bottle of 
|wine. The answers come in with even more 
substantial accompaniments. Those who 





Nor was this strange poetic appeal in vain: have great pleasure in accepting, send a 
“the mother, with a sudden Eastern change of | present with their reply; the most frequent 
feeling, could hardly wait until the improvised |is a ram or lamb dressed up with ribands 
song was finished (I have sometimes felt as|and flowers; but the poorest send their 
impatient over an improvised sermon), before | quarter of mutton as their contribution to the 
she in her turn sang her repentance; and | wedding-feast. 

promised, if he would remain at home, that| The eve of the marriage, or rather during 
she would be a better mother for the future.” | the night, the friends on each side go to deck 
M. Fauriel says no more. I should not | out the bride and groom for the approaching 
have been sorry to have had the old fairy-| ceremony. The bridegroom is shaved by his 
tale ending affixed to this true story, “And | paranymph or groom’s man, in a very grave 


they lived together very happily for ever 
after.” 


Now let us hear about the marriage- 


son; Life seems like am opera amongst the 
modern Greeks ; all emotions, all events, 
require the relief of singing. But a marriage 
is a singing time among human beings as 
well as birds. Among the Greeks the youth 
of both sexes are kept apart, and do not meet 
excepting on the occasion of some public 
feast, when the young Greek makes choice of 
his bride, and asks her parents for their con- 
sent. If they give it, all is arranged for the 
betrothal; but the young people are not 
allowed to see each other again until that 
event. There are parts of Greece where the 
young man is allowed to declare his passion 

imself to the object of it. Not in words, 
however, does he breathe his tender suit. 
He tries to meet with her in some path, or 
other place in which he may throw her an 
apple or a flower. If the former missile be 
chosen, one can only hope that the young 
lady is apt at catching, as a blow from a 
moderately hard apple is rather too violent a 
token of love. After this apple or flower 
throwing, his only chance of meeting with 
his love is at the fountain > to which all Greek 


| and dignified manner, in the presence of all 
the young ladies invited. Fancy the attitude 
of the bridegroom, anxious and motionless 
under the hands of his unpractised barber, 
| his nose held lightly up between a finger and 
|thumb, while a crowd of young girls look 
gravely on at the graceful operation! The 
bride is decked, for her part, by her young 
companions; who dress her in white, and 
cover her all over with a long veil made of 
the finest stuff. Early the next morning the 
young man and all his friends come forth, 
like a bridegroom out of his chamber, to seek 
the bride, and carry her off from her father’s 
house. Then she, in songs as ancient as the 
ruins of the old temples that lie around her, 
\sings her sorrowful farewell to the father 
who has cared for her and protected her 
| hitherto; to the mother who has borne her, 
and cherished her ; to the companions of her 
maidenhood ; to her early home; to the 
fountain whence she daily fetched water ; to 
the trees which shaded her childish play ; and 
every now and then she gives way to natural 
tears: then, according to immemorial usage, 
the paranymph turns to the glad yet sympa- 
thetic procession, and says in a sentence which 
has become vroverbial on such occasions— 














|| on the breast. 
|| have been made, the relations retwrn to the 
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must make answer, “Lead me away, but let 
me weep!” After the cortege has borne the 
bride to the house of her husband, the whole 
party adjourn to church, where the religious 
ceremony is performed. Then they return to 
the dwelling of the bridegroom, where they 
all sit down and feast ; except the bride, who 
remains veiled, standing alone, until the 
middle of the banquet, whea the paranymph 
draws near, unlooses the veil, which falls 
down, and she stands blushing, exposed to 
the eyes of all the guests. The mext day is 
given up to the performance of dances pecu- 
liar toa wedding. ‘he third day the rela- 
tions and friends meet all together, and lead 
the bride to the fountain, from the waters of 
which she fills a new earthen vessel; and 
into which she throws various provisions. 
They afterwards damee in circles round the 
fountain. 

At every one of the ceremonials which I 
have thus briefly recounted, a song appro- 
priate to the oceasion is chanted; they 
explain the motive of each particular act—of 


| what event in human life it isto be considered 


the type. Even the shaving has its song, set 
apart. But many of the forms I have de- 
scribed are very poetical, and full of meaning 
| in themselves. The character of the marriage 
| songs is tender, yet gay and hopeful ; but the 
|| character of the “myriologia,” or funeral 
|| songs, is altogether despairing andsad. When 
| any one dies, his wife, his mother, and his 
sisters, all come up to the poor motionless 
body, and softly close the eyes and the mouth. 
|| Then they leave the house, and go to that of 
| afriend, where they dress in white, as if for 
some glad nuptial occasion ; with this sole 
difference, that their hair is allowed to flow 
dishevelled and uncovered. Other women 
are busy with the corpse while they change 
their dress in a neighbour’s house ; the body 

is dressed in the best clothes the dead pos- 
| sessed ; and it is then laid on a low bed with 
| the face uncovered, and turned towards the 
east ; while the arms lie peacefully crossed 
When all these preparations 


| house of mourning; leaving the door open, so 
| that all who wish once more to gaze on the 
| face of the departed may enter in. All who 
come, range themselves around the bed, and 
weep and ery aloud without restraint. As 
soon as they are a little calmer some one 
begins to chant the myriologia—a custom 
common to the ancient Hebrews, as well as 
to the more modern Irish—with their keenes 
and their plaintive enumeration of the goods, 
and blessings, and love which the deceased 
possessed in this world which he has left. In 
the mountains of Greece, the nearest and 
dearest among the female relations first lifts 
up her voice in the myriologia ; she is followed 
by others, either sisters or friends. 

M. Fauriel gives an instance of the style of 
dramatic personation of events common in the 


“Let her alone! she weeps!” To which she 
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myriologia, A peasant woman, about twenty- 
five years of age, had lost her husband, who 
left her with two infant children. She was 
extremely uneducated, and had lived the 
silent self-contained life common to the Greek 
women. But there was something very 
striking in the manner in which she began 
her wail over the dead body. Addressing 
herself to him, she said, “I saw at the door 
of our dwelling, yea, I saw at the door of 
our house, a young man of tall stature and 
threatening aspect, having wings, like the 
clouds for whiteness. e stood on the 
threshold of our home, with a naked sword 
in his hand. ‘Woman,’ he asked, ‘is thy 
husband within?’—‘He is within, re- 
plied I; ‘he is there, combing the fair hair 
of our little Nicholas, and caressing him the 
while that he may not cry. Do not go in, O 
bright and terrible youth, thou wilt frighten 
our little child!’ But the man with shining 
white wings heeded not my words. He 
went in. T struggled to prevent him, O my 
husband! I struggled; but he was stronger 
than I. He passed into our home ; he darted 
on thee, O my beloved! and struck thee 
with his sword. He struck thee, the father of 
our little Nicholas. And here, here is our 
little son, our Nicholas, that he would also 
have killed.” At these words she threw her- 
self sobbing on the corpse of her husband, and 
it was some time before the women standin 
by could bring her round. But she h 
hardly reeovered before she began afresh, and 
addressed her dead husband again. She asked 
him how she could live without him ; how 
she could protect his children without his 
strong arm to help; she recalled the first 
days of their marriage, how dearly they had 
loved each other; how, together, they had 
watched over the imfaney of their two little 
children ; and she only ceased when her 
strength utterly failed once more, and she lay 
by the eorpse in a swoon like death itself, 

Occasionally there is some one among the 
assemblage of mourners who has also lately 
lost a beloved one, and whose full hearts yet 
yearn for the sympathy in their griefs or joys 
which the dead were ever ready to give, 
while they were yet living. They take up 
the strain ; and, in a form of song used from 
time immemorial, they conjure the dead lying 
before them to be the messenger of the in- 
telligence they wish to send to him, who is 
gone away for ever. A similar superstition 
is prevalent im the Highlands, and every 
one remembers Mrs. Hemams’s pathetic little 
poem on this subject. 

It is rathertoo abrupt a turn from the deep 
pathos of the faithful love implied by this 
superstition, to a story of something of a 
similar kind, which fell under the observation 
of a country minister in Lancashire, well 
known to some friends of mine. A poor man 
lay a-dying, but still perfectly sensible and 
acute. A woman of his acquaintance came 


to see him, who had lately lost her husband ; 
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and who was imbued with the idea mentioned! means of their circulation among the pea- 


above. “Bill,” said she, “where thou art 
bound to thou’lt maybe see our Tummas ; be 
sure thou tell him we have getted th’ wheel o’ 
the shandry mended, and it’s mostly as good 
as new; and mind thou say’st we're getten 
on vary weel without him ; he eS weel 
think so, poor chap!” To which Bill made 
answer, “Why woman! dost ’oo think I’se 
have nought better to do than go clumping 
up and down the sky a-searching for thy 
Tummas.” To those who have lived in Lan- 
cashire the word “ clumping ” exactly suggests 
the kind of heavy walk of the country people 
who wear the thick wooden clogs common in 
that county. 

But let us jump (like Dr. Faustus) out of 
Lancashire into Greece. In that country 
some of the people around the corpse are not 
content with sending messages to their dead 
friends ; they place flowers and other tokens 
of remembrance upon the body, entreating 
the last deceased whose remains lie before 
them to bear their flowers and presents to 
those who have gone before. ’ 

All these messages and these adieus are 
expressed in song; nor do they cease until 
the body is laid in the grave. For a year 
afterwards his relations are only allowed to 
sing myriologia ; any other kind of song, how- 
ever pious or pathetic, is probibited by custom. 
The anniversary of the death is kept by a 
final gathering together of the friends, who 

in procession to the grave, and once more 
chant their farewells. If a Greek dies far 
away from Greece, they substitute an effigy 
for the real corpse, round which they assemble, 
to which they bid farewell, but with an aggra- 
vation of sorrow and despair ; inasmuch as he 
has died far from his own a land. 
But perhaps the most touching of the myrio- 
logia are those addressed by the mothers to 
the infants they have lost. When the child 
dies very young no one but the mother sings 
the myriologia. It is hers and she belongs 
to it. The tie between them was too myste- 
riously close to allow a stranger to intermeddle 
with her grief. But her lost child takes the 
form of every pretty thing in nature in her 
mind. It is a broken flower, a young bird 
fallen out of the nest and killed, a little year- 
ling lamb lying dead by the side of its mother. 
It is the exclusive right of women to sing the 
myriologia. The men bid farewell to their 
companion and friend in a few simple words 
of prose, kissing the mouth of the deceased ere 
they leave the house. But two centuries ago, 
among the mountains of Greece, the shepherds 
sang the myriologia over each other. : 

The original significance of the custom is 
dying out even now. Women are hired to 
express an assumed grief in formal verses, 
where formerly the anguish of the nearest and 
dearest gave them the gift of improvisation. 
Before pe on to explain the character and 
subject of the occasional songs, I had perhaps 
better mention what class of men are the 


santry of Greece, as well as through the 
islands of the Archipelago. There are no 
beggars in these countries, excepting the 
blind ; all others would think it shame to live 
by alms, with their blue and sunny sky above 
them, and their fertile scil beneath their feet, 
But the blind are a privileged class; they 
go from house to house, receiving a ready 
welcome at each, for they are wandering 
minstrels, and have been so ever since Homer’s 
time. Some of them have learnt by heart an 
immense number of songs; and all knowa 
large collection. Their memory is their stock 
in trade, their means of living ; they never 
stay long in any one place, but traverse 
Greece from end to end, and have a wonder- 
ful knack in adapting their choice of songs to 
the character of the inhabitants of the place 
where they chant them. They generally 
prefer the simple villagers as audience, to the 
more sophisticated townspeople ; and, in the 
towns, they hang about the suburbs rather 
than enter into the busy streets in the centre, 
They know, half by experience half by in- 
stinct, that the most ignorant part of a popu- 
lation is always the least questioning, and the 
most susceptible of impressions. The Turks 
stalk past these blind minstrels with the 
most supreme and unmoved indifference ; but 
the Greek welcomes them affectionately, par- 
ticularly at those village feasts which are 
called paneghyris, and which would fall as 
flat as Hamlet without the part of Hamlet, if 
there were not several blind singers present. 
They accompany themselves on the lyre, a 
five-stringed instrument, played with a bow. 
These minstrels are divided into two sets ; 
those who merely remember what they have 
learnt from others, and those who compose 
ballads of their own, in addition to their stores 
of memory. These latter, in their long and 
quiet walks through country which they 
know to be wild and grand, although they 
never more may see it, “turn inward,” and 
recall all that they have heard that has ex- 
cited their curiosity, or stirred their imagina- 
tion either in the traditional history of their 
native land, or in the village accounts of some 
local hero. Some of the minstrels spread the 
fame of men whose deeds would have been un- 
known beyond the immediate mountain neigh- 
bourhood of each, from shore to shore. In 
fact these blind beggars are the novelists and 
the historians of modern Greece ; but if one 
subject be more clear to them than another, 
it is always the deeds of arms of the Klephts ; 
the Adam Bells, and Clyne o’ the Clough, or 
perhaps still more the Robin Hoods of Greece. 
All these songs are chanted to particular airs, 
The poet must be also his own musician: if 
he can also improvise he is a fully-accom- 
plished saleatwel, There was one who lived 


at the end of the last century at Auspelatria 
in Thessaly, under the shadow of Mount 
Ossa. His name was Gavoyanius, or John 
the Blind. He was extremely old; and, in 
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the exercise of his talents, he had amassed 
considerable wealth ; so at the time when the 
account was given he lived at home at ease, 
and received the visits of those who wished to 
hear and were ready to pay for his songs. The 
Albanian soldiers of the Pasha—degenerate 
Greeks who served the Turk, and who could 
find no one to chant their exploits, volun- 
tarily or gratuitously—used to pay John the 
Blind to sing their fame: the higher the 
praise the greater the pay. 

I have alluded to the paneghyris, They 
are feasts in onour of the patron saint of 
some one hamlet whére the meeting is held, 
all the surrounding villages turning out their | 
inhabitants to come and make merry. In 
short they must bear a close resemblance to 
the wakes in England; for they are always 
held on the Santor after the saint’s day to 
whom the parish churchis dedicated. But there 
are some slight differences between a Greek 
paneghyri and English wakes; the Eastern 
festival is gayer and more simple in character. | 
The evening before a paneghyri, each of the 
neighbouring villages comes trooping in to 
the place of rendezvous; the people are| 
dressed in their Sunday’s best, and march 
along to merry music. When they arrive at 
their destination they make haste to pitch | 
their tents; and those who are not rich| 
enough to possess the necessary canvas pluck 
branches of trees, and make themselves a 
leafy covering to protect themselves from the 
dew and the moon’: Seams ; both of which are 
held in the East to be injurious to health. 
On the day of the feast every one goes to the 
service in church in honour of the patron 
saint. When they come back to their houses 
or tents there is no general feast for every- 
body to share. Each family prepares its 
separate meal; the greater number in the 
open air, and nothing is to be seen (or smelt) 
but roasting mutton and broiling lamb. After 
dinner the dancing begins; every village 
dances by itself, and makes merry by itself 
until supper time. After that they pay visits 
to each other, or listen to the blind minstrels 
who accompany each set of villagers. 

The little Homers of the day find an atten- 
tive and numerous audience in the groups 
who sit round them in the cool of the evening ; 
some on the soft turf, crushing below them 
the blue hyacinth which makes the ground 
purple and odorous hereabouts ; some on 
pieces of rock, all listening with unquestioning 
eagerness ; all, for the time, forgetting that 
the Turk is their neighbour. Many ballads 
are composed expressly for these occasions ; 
nor can there be a surer mode of securing 
their popularity. One sung for the first time 
at a paneghyri is circulated the next day 
through eight or ten villages. Some of these 
songs are literally ballads in the old Provengal 
sense of the ce ; they are exclusively sung 
by the dancers as they dance. Indeed it is 
a characteristic of the Greek popular poetry, 
that it is so frequently intended to be sung 
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while the singers are dancing. The dancing 
is, in fact, with them, a pretty mimicry of the 
emotions and movements which the song 
describes. Every province has its own pecu- 
liar dance and ballad, appropriate to the 
district from time immemorial, This custoni, 
of singing and dancing in concert, seems 
almost to be the origin of the serious part of 
our modern pantomime. Of course the dance 
is not a mere mimicry of the ballad sung ; 
but the character of the dance depends on 
that of the song. If the latter relates to 
deeds of arms, or feats of warriors, the move- 
ments are abrupt and decided ; if it be a love 
song (and this description is condemned and 


|despised by the austere mountaineers), the 


motions of the corresponding dance are soft 
and graceful, 

Of the former species of song (those re- 
lating to deeds of arms), the story almost 
invariably has a Klepht for a hero. (Klepht 
signifies “freebooter,” a more picturesque 
name than thief, which is, I believe, the 
literal translation). But we must not judge 
of everything by its name. To explain some- 
thing of the true character of the Klephts: 
When the Turks first conquered the Greek 
provinces, there were always native moun- 
taineers who refused to acknowledge the 
Mussulman government, and considered the 
Turkish possession of the lands of the Greeks, 
their forefathers, as nothing less than robbery, 
These mountain peasantry came down in 
armed bands upon the fertile plains and the 
luxurious towns, and stripped the Turks and 
those who had quietly submitted to their 
sway, whenever they could ; it was from those 
who were thus robbed, that the mountaineers 
received the name of Klephts, But our Saxon 
ancestors did the same to the Normans; 
Robin Hood was an English Klepht, takin 
only what he thought was unjustly ceaetaat 
and unfairly held. ‘The Turks found it rather 
difficult to make war against these guerillas ; 
they fled to wild and rocky recesses of the 
mountains when pursued. So the wise and 
cautious conquerors tried to make friends, 
and partially succeeded. In return for certain 
privileges, a portion of the mountaineers or- 
ganised themselves into a kind of militia, 
called Armatolians ; but there was always a 
rough and stern remnant who persevered in 
their independent and Klephtic habits, And 
in course of time, many of the Armatolians, 
oppressed by the Turks, who no longer feared 
them, returned to their primitive state of 
hostility against their conquerors, began to 
village afresh, and resumed the name of 
Klepht. Affront an Armatolian captain of 


the militia, bound to preserve order, or let 
him be unjustly treated by a Turk, and he 
instantly turned Klepht, and robbed with 
more zest and enjoyment than he had ever 
experienced in preserving the peace, So, as 
may easily be imagined, the Klephts who 


were weak 


yesenent, may be strong to-day, 
both in num 


rs and in intelligence respecting 





pointed to guard treasures. 


sometimes on the brink of absolute starva- 
tion, but rarely forgetting that they were 
Greeks, and might only steal from the Turks. 
The flocks and herds of the Turks were 
carried off in the night ; but seldom those of 
the Greeks, unless indeed they had made 
positive friends with those of the oppressors 
who lived among them. Sometimes an un- 
lucky aga would be taken prisoner by the 


Klephts, and would have to pay a high ran- | 


som for his liberty. Again, they were like 
Robin Hood and his merry men in the hatred 
they bore to the caloyers or monks; and 
these last were not slow in avenging them- 
selves ; whenever they could, they gave in- 
formation to the Turks where they might 
surprise a half-starved party of Klephts. 
Sometimes the Klephts when hard pressed 
by starvation and an ever-watchful enemy, 
would send word to a village that unless a 


by a particular day, all the houses should 
be burnt. The poor villagers were between 
two fires. If they gave to the Kleplits, the 
Turks took from them all their possessions ; 


ing had usually to be repeated. 
showed no sign of acquiescence after the 
second notice, the third and last came on a 
piece of paper burntat all the four corners ; and 
then the poor villagers dared no longer refuse. 


Turks took all the rest of their possessions, 
and they were turned empty and naked upon 
the world to become Klephts if they liked. 
The —— kept a constant watch against 
surprises allday long. At night their moun- 
tain paths were all but inaccessible, and they 
might sleep in the open air wrapped up in 
goatskins, on beds made of leaves, 





mountain hiding-places they practised shoot- 


had rifles of an unusual length, with which 
some of the most expert could hit an egg 
hung by a thread to a branch ot a tree at a dis- 
tance of two hundred paces. Others yet 


ring hardly larger; and this gave rise toa 
proverbial expression for a good marksman 
—“he can thread the ring with a bullet.” 


quickness of sight that many of them could, 


man, and lay him low with their rifle. 


They 
ealled this “firing upon fire.” 





which came down to them from the ancient 
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certain sum was paid in a place specified | 


their limbs crushed by repeated blows from 
|a blacksmith’s hammer was a common mode 


if they did not give to the Klephts after such | 
a notice, the menace was sure to be fulfilled. | 
So, before they gave to the Klephts, the warn- | 
If they | 


They gave what they were asked for; the| 


When | 
they set out on a predatory expedition, it was | 
always by night—the darker and the more | 
stormy the better for their purpose. In their | 





ing, until they acquired what they supposed | 
to be extraordinary skillas marksmen. They | 


more skilful could send a bullet through a| 


The Klephts by long practice acquired such | 


by watching from whence the flash of an| 
enemy’s musket fire proceeded, pick out the | 





Besides all} 
these exercises, the Klephts practised some 
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the movements of the great convoys ap-| Greeks. One of the principal of these was the 
They lived in| 
wild places, with their arms in their hands ;| 


game of the disc, which was to be thrown: 
he who hurled it the furthest was the con- 
queror. The Klephts were famous leapers ; 
and wonderful stories are told of them in 
this capacity. One Klephtic hero, the Captain 
Niko Isaras, is said on good authority to 
have cleared seven horses standing abreast. 
There is another anecdote on record of a man | 
who leaped over three wag rons loaded with 

stones to the height of seve. or eight feet. | 
Their feats in running were equally marvel- | 
lous ; not to say incredible. They tell of one | 
man who literally ran so fast that “his | 
heels touched his ears.” Fortunio’s servant | 
Lightfoot was a fool to this, But there is no | 
doubt that the Klepht was unrivalled in his | 
power of making long marches. They were | 
also capable of enduring extraordinary | 
hunger. Combats of three days and nights, | 
during which the Klephts neither ate, drank | 
nor slept, were not unusual among them, 

according to M. Fauriel. The same endurance 

was known in bearing the torture which | 
surely awaited them if taken alive. Having | 


of execution ; there were others, more rare, 
too horrible to be mentioned. No wonder 
that it became a favourite toast among the 
Klephts to wish each other “a sure hit from | 
a bullet.” 

But what was most injurious to their sense 
of honour was the dread of having their | 
heads, after death, exposed to all the insults | 
which the Turks could devise. The entreaty | 
of the wounded Klepht to his comrades was 
to cut off his head, and bear it far away to | 
their mountain fastnesses far out of the reach | 
of the Turks, Thus, in one of their songs, the | 
Klepht says, “O my brother, cut off my 
head ; let not the Turkish passers-by see my | 
shame. My enemies will wag their heads | 
and laugh ; but my mother—my mother will 
die of grief.” All honour attended the death 
of him who was slain in battle. He was | 
called a “ victim,” and the survivors mourned | 
him with pride; whereas he who died of 
illness on his bed was spoken of as the 
“ corps crevé,” and he was looked upon witha | 
kind of shame and repugnance. But the | 
Klephts in the midst of their wild and bar- 
barous life preserved many chivalrous and | 
noble feelings. They might be simple—they | 
were not vulgar ; they might be fieree—they 
were never cruel. They were full of delicate ‘| 
honour in their treatment of their female 
captives ; even when these were the wives or 
daughters of those who had most deeply 
injured and outraged relations of their own. 
A captain of a band of Klephts who in- 
sulted a Turkish woman taken prisoner, 
was immediately killed by his own soldiers 
as unworthy to command brave men. Their 
songs are full of allusions to the respect with 
which their female prisoners are treated. 
Images of the Virgin hung up in some rocky 
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cleft made their chapel, where they performed 
their devotions with the utmost piety. Some 
of the Klephts made pilgrimages to Jerusalem 
on foot; their rifles on their backs. No 
Klepht was ever known to be a renegade. 
Whatever horrors awaited him if he refused 
to become a Mussulman, he remained true to 
his faith. But, indeed, he pined away and 
died if he was forced to leave his wild 
rocks, and the mountain gorges which 
were his home. Up in these homes, women 
cooked the flesh of goats and kids, roast- 
ing them whole in the open air; and 
they had always secret friends in the fertile 
plains, who furnished them with wine in 
abundance to wash down their Homeric 
feasts. Mount Olympus was the especial | 
hold of the Klephts, and although not so high 
as some of the Alps or the Pyrenees, it is un- 
inhabitable in the winter on account of the 
snow. The poor Klephts were often obliged 
to descend. They first hid their arms and 
ammunition by wrapping them well up in 
waxen cloths, and covering them over with 
stones, Then they dispersed and sought some 
hospitable shelter among the Ionian islanders, 
under the protection of the Venetian govern- 
ment. But they never mixed themselves up 


with the Greek population that they had to 
pass through ; they preserved their national | 
dress, their proud and haughty bearing, their | 
brilliant complexion, which made their great 


beauty yet more distinguished. The Greeks 
looked on them with admiration ; these were 
the men who dared to defy the Turks ; in 
each Greek cottage there hung a rude portrait 
of some Klephtic hero, and their fame was | 
the staple subject of all the popular songs. It| 
was the Klephts who contributed mainly to 
the establishment of the kingdom of Greece. 

The Greeks would shudder if they thought 
that they preserved any of the’ old Pagan 
superstitions; nevertheless, without their | 
knowing it, much of the heathen belief is 
mingled with their traditional observances. 
They speak of their Hellenic forefathers as 
giants who once inhabited the country where 
they now dwell. These giants were as tall as 
the highest poplar trees; and, if they fell 
down, they died, not having power to get up 
again. The most terrible oath among these 
old Pagans, according to the modern Greek 
tradition, was “ May I fall if it was not so.” 
Many of the superstitions derived from their 
ancestors are common to all nations, such as 
the necessity for blessing themselves if they 
sneezed, to prevent the entrance of an evil 
spirit at such times ; the evil eye ; the presage 
of death by the barking of dogs, &. Every 
one knows how famous or infamous Thessaly 
was in ancient times for its magicians. Thes- 
saly is still the head quarters ot witches and 
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sistible power of enchantment. All over 
Greece they believe firmly in sorcery. The 
Hamadryads, the Nymphs, the Nereids, &c., 
under which names the ancient Greeks per- 
sonified the different objects of nature, are 
a very names forgotten by their 

escendants, who, nevertheless, believe that 
every tree, and rock, and fountain, has its 
guardian genius, who takes any shape he 
likes, but most frequently that of a serpent 
or a dragon, and is always on the watch to 
defend the object which is put under his care, 
and with the existence of which his own is 
bound up. 

The plague is personified, as I think I have 
read is also the case in some of the country 
towns of Scotland. My idea is that Hugh 
Miller mentions it somewhere, as a blind 
woman, going from house to house, giving 
death to all whom she touches; but, as she 
can only grope along by the sides of the 
walls, those eseape harmless who keep in 
the middle of the streets, or the centre of 
rooms, This is probably a modern super- 
stition, But again, the plague is personified 
as the ancient fates, in many places. No 
longer a blind woman, but as a terrible Three 
does it come toa doomed town. One awful 
woman holds a roll of paper, on which she 
writes the name of those appointed to die; 
another has the shears with which she snaps 
the thread of life, and the third carries the 
besom of deetruction, with which to sweep the 
dead forth from their habitations. The Furies 
are no longer known; but every one remem- 
bers how the attempt was made to propitiate 
them by calling them the Eumenides ; just as 
in Scotland the fairies, who stole children 
and performed all manner of small mischief, 
were called “the good people.” There is the 
same desire now shown to conciliate the 
small-pox, which is to this day a terrible 
scourge among Greek families. The small- 
pox is personified as a woman scowling on 
children, but who may be wmollified by 
calling her, and invoking her under a Greek 
name which means “she who mercifully 
spares ;” the small-pox indeed is universally 
spoken of as Eulogia—the “ well-spoken-of,” 
she whom all are bound under pain of terrible 
penalties to name with respect. 

Some of their superstitions are a confused 
blending together of several ancient beliefs, 
For instance, it is said that round the summit 
of Mount Scardamyla three beautiful maid- 
ens dance perpetually, They appear at first 
of unearthly beauty, but they ‘have the legs 
and feet of goats. Whoever draws near to 
that enchanted spot is first compelled to kiss 
them, and then is torn to pieces, and thrown 
down from the rocks. This is evidently a 
mixture of three old beliefs ; the Oreads, the 





wizards, who (so says popular report) can 
draw the mvon out of the heavens to do their 
bidding (a remnant of the old invocations 
to Hecate), and to turn the moon into a cow, 
from which they draw milk that has irre- 


Satyrs, and the Graces. 

Death is personified under the form of a 
stern old man, who comes to summon the 
living to leave the light of day. He is called 
Charon, although his office is more properly 
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that of Mercury. He can transform himself 
into a bird or ananimal; in fact take any 
shape under which he can best surprise those 
who do not think enough about him. He 
has no power over those who are constantly 
remembering his existence. 

Such are some of the national customs and 
superstitions of which M. Fauriel gives an 
account before introducing his songs to the 
reader’s notice. The translation of the ballads 
into French is literal ; from it we may judge 
of the racy and individual flavour of the 
ballads themselves. Abrupt, wild and dra- 
matic are they; not unlike, in vividness of 
painting and quick transition from one part 
to another, to some of Robert Browning’s 
smaller poems. They are full of colour; 
there is no description of feeling ; the actions 
of the dramatis persone tell plainly enough 
how they felt. Reading any good ballad is 
like eating game; almost every thing else 
seems poor and tasteless after it. 


JACK AND THE UNION JACK. 


I'nat most respectable of flags—the Union 
Jack—is flapping just now in a perfectly fresh 
gale of public favour. Vessels of war, when 
they want men, can get them. It is no| 
longer requisite to knock Britons down, in| 
streets and public houses, and to carry them | 
off, fettered, to ship slavery. For slavery | 
there is now substituted honest service ; the | 


British Government, obedient to the spirit of | 
the time, has dropped the use of the press- 
gang, and endeavours to man its navy by the 
1elp of a better sort of press. 

There lies before us now a little tract ad- 


dressed to “ Enterprising Youths” and) 
“ Mariners of England,” which we think we 
are not far wrong in treating as an official 
document, a sort of bill offered by the re- 
cruiter-general for the acceptance of young 





seamen or young landsmen with sea-going 
fancies. If we should happen to be wrong 
in our assumption, we hurt nobody thereby, 
for it is really a pleasant fact and a most 
happy reminder of the improved temper of 
society, if it be true, as we suppose it is, that 
certain improvements for the benefit of the 
seamen having been made in navy regula- 
tions, nothing more is desired than to diffuse 
a correct knowledge of the position taken by 
those who now enter the navy. That is the 
purpose of the plain little statement of facts 
= into a tract twelve pages long, which 
as ot late been distributed about the country. 
One copy of it has been placed in our hands— 
with a view, we suppose, of inducing us to 
consider whether it would not be in accord- 
ance with the best interests of this Journal 
for all hands, from its Conductor downwards, 
to volunteer on board some man-of-war, 
where they might all start fair as second-class 

boys, and race up to the post of admiral. 
ot being able (by reason of prior engage- 


ments) to take the advice offered to us in 
this tract, we pass it on. Doubtless it will 
come into the hands of thousands who can 
make no more use of it than we can ; let us 
regard it, therefore, purely in the light of in- 
formation. We know it to be true, and hold 
it to be, so far as it goes, satisfactory. 

We have alluded to the press-gangs ; they 
represent not an extinct but a dormant 
power. We believe that there is no instance 
on record of the betrayal of fair and honest 
confidence reposed in the English people. 
The press-gang implies one of two things: 
either that we are as a mass not honest men 
enough to enter the Queen’s service willingly, 
or that there is. not honesty enough in the 
Queen’s service to induce men to take part 
in it without compulsion. We are now told, 
and truly, that a seaman in the British fleet 
will be henceforward put in a better worldly 
position than a seaman in the English mer- 
chant service ;—of the American we say 
nothing. The complete removal of injustice 
suffices to remove the bar that kept out navy 
volunteers. Let the iniquitous old system of 
impressment, therefore, be formally declared 
illegal. If there be any reason for its main- 
tenance, remove at once the ground on which 
such reason rests. A practice that is absolute 
and evident iniquity can only be based on 
evil. Right is no horse to carry Wrong 
upon its back. The power of impressment 
is a portion of the filth left behind them by 
those who lodged in the land before our day ; 
we have spent much time to good purpose in 
the sweeping of our premises, and there is no 
reason why we should protect and hoard this 
little heap of dirtiness. Out with it then! 

The naval service has now fair attractions. 
We have had too many occasions of showing 
that in a painfully large number of instances 
the position of a seaman in the English mer- 
chant service is very far indeed from what it 
ought to be. Both ournavy and our merchant 
services have need to take example from 
America ; meanwhile, America wins from us 
our best seamen by thousands. It was time 
that Jack should be made more fairly at home 
on board a British man-of-war. Let us see 
what offers are now made to him. 

In berth and cabin accommodation, and in 
victualling, and on the whole, in social rank 
and treatment, the man of war’s man has 
decidedly the advantage. His average day’s 
work is far from heavy ; he is not called upon 
to perform the work of three in an under- 
manned ship, or a ship manned by lubbers; 
his berth is dry and comfortable; he is every- 
where free from dirt; his clothes are of the 
best quality, and cost him no more than the 
Admiralty pays for them; he has never to 
buy vile slops at something more than retail 
prices. He is allowed liberal provision, and 
is paid for what he does not eat. The daily 
allowance consists of a pound of meat, half 
a pound of vegetables, a pound of biscuit, 
or more than a pound of fresh bread, half a 
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gill of spirits, and a satisfactory supply of 
sugar, chocolate, and tea. If his pound of 
meat is salt, Jack has, in addition to it, peas or 
currant pudding. He has also a weekly 
supply of oatmeal, and of pepper, vinegar, 
and mustard. Great pains are now taken to 
secure the good quality of navy stores. 

The man of war’s man also receives com- 
pensation for any loss or injury sustained in 
roperty or person during service, whether 
ty shipwreck or otherwise. If maimed, he 
receives a pension ; if sick, he is not blistered 
by a skipper, sober or drunk as it may be, 
but receives the advice of a surgeon, examined 
and chosen with a direct reference to his com- 
petence for duty on board ship. If he should 
become invalided, he receives such attend- 
ance either in his own ship or in a naval 
hospital, and his pay is not stopped ; he is 
considered to be still engaged in active service. 

When his ship is old off, the man of war’s 
man has a leave of absence, commonly of six 
weeks, during which his pay continues ; and 
the time is still reckoned as time of service. 
He can obtain free teaching for his children 
in the schools of Greenwich Hospital, and, 
for himself hereafter, an asylum at Green- 
wich, if it. become needful, in addition to 
thé pension that he will have earned. 

The merchant-seaman claims his wages 
when the voyage is over. The man of war's 


man is entitled to a monthly allowance of 
pocket-money ; and if he should wish to allot 


any portion ot his wages to the support of 
friends at home, he can rely upon the allot- 
ment being paid with rigid punctuality. 

But what are the wages of the man of 
war’s man out ot which he is to allot any- 
thing to friends at home? Merchant-seamen 
are considered to have better pay ; and seamen 
engaged in the coasting trade, which provides 
constant employment, really do make greater 
yearly earnings. But, it is found that the 
men who serve in foreign-going ships pass, 
on an average, three months of the year 
ashore, spending instead of earning money ; 
and that, though they can now earn three 
pounds a month, they are employed, taking 
one man with another, only nine months 
in the year. Twenty-seven pounds a year, 
therefore, is the average income of mer- 
chant seamen, if no deduction be made from 
it in fines or for the cashing of advanced 
notes. If aman should not prove an able sea- 
man he is liable to a reduction of his rating. 
Now, the seaman in the navy suffers no de- 
ductions, and is troubled with no vacant 
months. If sick, or if ashore, his pay con- 
tinues. By entering for ten years certain, 
he is assured the regular receipt of yearly 
pay, without any abatement. His yearly 
wages are two shillings under twenty-nine 

unds ; after ten years’ service he is qua- 
ified to retire upon sixpence a day as a pen- 
sion: which he may receive while following 
any other calling that he likes, or, if he will, 
while sailing under merchant flags, After 
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fifteen years of service, he is qualified to 
receive eightpence a day ; these pensions are 
granted at the discretion of the Admiralty, 
After twenty years of service, the navy sea- 
man is qualified to receive a pension of about 
a shilling a day, which it is in no man’s dis- 
cretion to deny him. Since, therefore, he 
may enter the service at the age of eighteen, 
a man who has so entered may, at the age 
of thirty-eight, while still young, retire, 
having earned a pension of eighteen or nine- 
teen pounds a year for life, in aid of whatever 
else he may do for his living, and with his 
head well stored, not only by experience, but, 
if it has so pleased him, by book-knowledge ; 
for, the man of war’s man has always on 
board the use of a library and a school- 
master. 

In addition to the certain prospect of a 
pension, the seaman in the navy who dis- 
tinguishes himself by good conduct earns 
badges which add from half-a-crown to nearly 
eight shillings a month to his pay; he has 
also fair hope of promotion, should he de- 
serve it, at least up to the rank of a chief 
petty officer. In case of war, his share of 
oe will be in future larger than it 

as hitherto been ; the claims of the seaman 
being now, in that respect, more justly 
acknowledged. The merchant-seaman enjoys 
none of these advantages. He has no pension 
in prospect ; by paying a shilling a week to 
his fund, he has nothing more to hope for, than 
three pounds eight shillings a year, when he 
is a worn-out man, or when he has passed 
the age of sixty. 

Such being the facts, it is impossible to 
suppose that any difficulty will be felt in 
obtaining sailors for the service of the country. 
Experience has proved the wisdom of these 
salutary changes. No difficulty zs felt. There 
will be no future need for the power of im- 
pressment, It is dead; we demand for it— 
that it be buried—and speedily. 


DIED IN INDIA. 


Weep not, O friends, weep not that she has faded; 
One tender flower beneath a burning sky ; 

Weep not that death her loveliness has shaded ; 
Perchance she found it easier to die 

Than to live on in a strange alien land, 

A tender link snapped from her household band. 


Perchance her loving heart, in that far dwelling, 
Drooped for the gentle sunshine of her home ; 

And through her breast, with every fevered swelling, 
Some sorrowing memory of the past would come: 

And, when life’s shadow deepened o’er her way, 

She pined in vain for loved ones far away. 


Therefore, kind Death, for very love and pity, 
First chilled her throbbing brow with his cold 
hand, 
Then led her gently through his silent city 
On to the portals of a radiant land ; 
Watched while the angels twined her fadeless wreath, 
Then left her.—It was not thy shore, O Death ! 
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When thy fond heart will sink, thy spirits pine, 
Look up! and know, where angel hymns are swelling, 

There swell the tones that blended oft with thine, 
And deem thy soul approaches Heaven in prayer 


More nearly, that a kindred voice is there. 
| 


Perchance, sad mother, thy fond love is dearer 
To thy fair child than when the restless wave 
Divided you—her gentle spirit nearer 
Than in that distant land. Dream not an exile’s | 
grave 
Retains her. No! Still present, thougl: so far, 
Her eyes may watch thee now, from some calm star. 


And thou, poor lonely babe, although no other 
May fill for thee her place beneath the sun, 

Yet she shall guard thee, as no earthly mother 
With all the might of human love, had done ; 

Still shall watch over thee with love as deep, 

With eyes that change not, slumber not, nor weep. 


A LIFT IN A CART. 

We left Dresden in the middle of July, a 
motley group of five: a Frenchman, an Aus- 
trian, two natives of Liibeck, and myself; 
silversmiths and jewellers together ; all of us 
duly viséd by our several ambassadors through 
Saxon Switzerland, by way of Pirna, on to 
Peterswald. The latter is the frontier town 
of Bohemia, and forms therefore the entrance 
from Saxony into the Austrian empire. 

At dusk we were on the banks of the Elbe, 
at the ferry station near Pillnitz, the summer 
dwelling of the King of Saxony. Having | 
crossed the broad stream, we leapt joyously | 
up the steep path that led into a mimic| 
Switzerland ; a country of peaks, valleys and 
i trees, wanting only snow and glaciers. 

or three days we wandered among those 
wild regions ; now scaling the bleak face of a 
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Oh, weeping sister, in thy lone home dwelling, | 


| of things. 





rock; now stretched luxuriously on the| 
purple moss, or gathering wild raspberries 
by the road side. From the abrupt edge of 
the overhanging Bastei we looked down some | 
six hundred feet upon the wandering Elbe, 
threading its way by broad slopes, rich with 
the growth of the vine, or by bleached walls | 
of stone, upon which even the lichens seemed | 
to have been unable to make good their foot- 
ing. From the narrow wooden bridge of Neu | 
Rathen, we looked dcwn upon the waving 
tops of fir trees, hundreds of feet beneath us. 
Then down we ourselves went by a wild and | 
jagged path into a luxuriant valley called 
by no unfit name, Liebethal—the Valley of | 
Love ! 

Then there was Kénigstein, seen far away, 
a square-topped mountain, greyish white with 
time and weather, soaring above the river’s 
level some fourteen hundred feet. And we 
clambered on, never wearying ; by mountain 





fall and sombre cavern, and round the base 


(Conducted by 
the summit a glorious summer prospect, we 
journeyed on again into the plains beyond, 
and so entered the Austrian territory at 
Peterswald. 

Then there was a great change from fertility 
to barrenness. From the moment we entered 
Bohemia we were oppressed by a sense of 
poverty, of sloth, or some worse curse resulting 
from Austrian domination, which seemed to 
have been enough to cripple even nature her- 
selfasshe stood aboutus. It was evident that 
we had got among another race of people, or 
else into contact with a quite different state 
At the first inn we found upon the 
road, although it was a mighty, rambling 


|place, with stone staircases and spacious 


chambers, there was not bedding enough in 
the whole establishment for our party of five, 
and yet we were the only guests. We were 
reduced to the expedient of spreading the two 
mattresses at our disposal close together upon 
the bare boards, and so sleeping five men in one 
double bed. A miserable night we had of it. 
We fared better at Prague, which town we 
entered the next day. That is a fine old city. 
From the first glimpse we caught of it from 
an adjoining hill, bathing its feet as it were 
in the Moldan, we were charmed. There was 
a wonderful cluster of minarets and conical 


| towers, half eastern, half German, piled up to 
| the summit of the castle hill. 


There was the 
beautifully barbarous chapel of Jobann von 
Nepomuk, with its silver tomb. It was all 
one lump of picturesque details, beautiful in 
their outline and impressive in their very 
age and, I may add, dirt. A rare picture of 
middle-age romance is Prague—a fragment of 


_the past uninjured and unchanged. The new 


suspension bridge across the Moldan looks 
ridiculous ; it is incongruous ; what has old 
Prague to do with modern engineering? It 
is a noble structure to be sure, of which the 
inhabitants are proud ; but it was designed 
and executed for them by an Englishman. 
From Prague we tramped with all the 
diligence of needy travellers to Briinn, the 
capital of Moravia. Our march was straggling, 
Foremost strode Alcibiade Tourniquet, jewel- 
ler and native of Argenteuil, the best fellow 
in the world ; but one who would persist in 
marching in a pair of Parisian boots with 
high, tapering heels, bearing the pain they 
gave with little wincing. For him the ground 
we trod was classical, for we were in the 
neighbourhood of Austerlitz. Immediately 
in his rear swaggered the Austrian, with 
swarthy features and black straggling locks, 
swaddled and dirty ; be was called “ bandit” 
by general consent. ‘The other three men of 
our party tramped abreast under the guidance 
of a Liibecker, a smart upright fellow, who, 
on the strength of having served two years 








of an old rock up to a fortress, till we reached |in an infantry regiment, naturally took the 
the iron gates ; and, amid the echo of repeated | position of drill-sergeant, and was dignified 
passwords and the clatter of military arms,| with the name of Hannibal on that account. 
entered its gloomy portal. We entered only} We halted to rest in the village of Bischo- 
to pass through, and having admired from| piditz, where the few straggling houses, and 
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the dreary, almost tenantless hostelry, told 
their own sorrows. But we got good soup, 
with an unlimited supply of bread, which 
formed a dinner of the best description ; for 
besides that the adopted doctrine in Germany 
is that soup is the best meat for the legs, we 
found that it also agreed well with our 
pockets. While in the full enjoyment of our 
rest, we observed that an earnest conversation 
had sprung up between the landlord and a 
ruddy-featured fellow in a green half-livery. 

“ Whither are you going, friends ? ” inquired 
the landlord at length, advancing towards us. 

“Wewere going to Briinn by the high-road,” 
we answered, 

“This man will carry you beyond Chradim 
for a zwanziger a head,” said the landlord, 
pointing to the half-liveried fellow, who began 
gesticulating violently, and marking us off 
with his fingers as if we were so many sheep. 
This was a tempting offer for foot travellers, 
each burthened with a heavy knapsack. 


Chradim was eleven German miles on our | 


road—-a good fifty miles in English measure- 
ment—and we were all to be transported 
this distance for a total of about three shil- 
lings and sixpence. We therefore inspected 
the furwerk, which did not promise much ; 
but as it was drawn by a neat, sturdy little 
horse, who rattled his harness with a sort of 
brisk independence that spoke well for a 
rapid journey, we readily decided upon the 
acceptance of the offer made by the Bohemian 
driver. That worthy shook his head when 
we addressed him, and grunted out “ Kein 
Deutsch,” —* No German.” Indeed we found 
that, excepting people in official situations, 
innkeepers and the like, the German language 
was either unknown to, or unacknowledged 
by, the natives. In less than half an hour we 
had tumbled our knapsacks into the cart— 
which was a country dray, of course without 
either springs or seats—and disposing our- 
selves as conveniently as we could on its 
rough edges, were rattling and jolting off over 
the uneven road towards Collin, our station 
for the night. 

The country through which we passed was 
uncultivated and uninteresting ; but, like the 
rest that we had seen, it spoke of a poverty 
rather induced than natural. With the ex- 
ception of the two villages of Planinam and 
Bilnishbrod we scarcely saw a house, and 
human creatures were extremely scarce. As 
we approached Collin we halted for a moment 
to look at a column of black marble erected 
on the road side to commemorate the devotion 
of a handful of Russian troops who had at 
this spot checked the progress of the whole 
French army for many hours, A little later, 
and we were lodged at our inn in the market 
town of Collin, where we supped on bread 
and cheese and good Prague beer. A wild 
chorus of loud voices, and an overwhelming 
odour of tobacco and onions, were the ac- 
companiments of our meal. The morrow 
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| lation of the district had flocked to the town, — 
{and the houses of accommodation were all 


full. Our common room was quite choked 
up with sturdy forms in white; broad 
country faces, flushed with good humour, or 
beer, shone upon us from all sides. Our 
driver, who had been very sedate and re- 
served during the whole of the day, soon 


| joined a cluster of congenial spirits in one 


corner, and was the thirstiest and most up- 
As for ourselves, we 
seemed to be made doubly strangers, for 
there was not a word of German spoken in 
our hearing. Hours wore on, and the country 


| folks seemed to enjoy their town excursion 


so extremely well, that there were no signs of 
breaking up, till mine host made his appear- 
ance and insisted upon the lights being put 
out, and upon the departure of his guests to 
bed. But beds—where were they? Our 


‘military Liibecker laughed at the idea. 


“There are never more than two beds ina 
Bohemian house of entertainment,” said he, 
“and the landlord by law claims the best of 
the two for himself The other is for the 
first comer who pays for it. Perhaps we 
shall get some straw, perhaps not. At the 
worst there are the boards.” 

But we did get some straw, after con- 
siderable trouble, and the whole crowd of 
boozers (with the exception of our driver, who 
went to bed with his horse) set about pre- 
paring couches for themselves, with a tact 
that plainly showed how well they were 
accustomed to it. The straw was spread 
equally over the whole chamber, and each 
man turned over his heavy oaken chair, 
so that its back became a pillow. Divested 
of boots and coats, we were soon! stretched 
upon our litters, thirty in a room. 

Our morning duty was to shake the loose 
straw out of our hair and ears, and then to 
clear away every vestige of our night accom- 
modation, in order that a delicious breakfast 
ot rich black and thick coffee and plain bread 
might be spread before us in the same room. 
The country folks were all at market, and, as 
far as we could see, so was our driver. He 
was nowhere to be found. We had vague 
notions of his having decamped, but con- 
sidering that we had only paid him two 
zwanzigers out of the five bargained for, the 
supposition seemed hardly a reasonable one. 
After seeking him in vain through every 
room in the house, in the crowded market- 
place, and in the neat little town, full of low, 
square-built houses, and whitened colonnades, 
we thought of the stable, and there we found 
our friend, stretched on his back among the 
hoofs of his horse, who, careful creature, 
loving him too well to disturb him, never 
stirred a limb. 

We saw our guide in a new light that day. 
In spite of all our urging, it was nine o’clock 
before we fairly quitted Collin, and he was 
then already in an exhilarated state, having 


being market-day in Collin, the whole popu-' taken several strong draughts to cool his 
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inward fever. We would have given much to 
have been able to converse with him ; for, as we 
were about to start, he grinned and gesticulated 
in such a violent way—having, evidently, 
something to communicate which he was 
unable to express—that we called the host 
to our assistance. 

“You must not be alarmed,” said the land- 
lord in explanation, “if he should swerve 
from the high-road, for he thinks of taking 
you cross country, and it may be a little 
rough.” 

We started at last, and the brave little 
horse rattled along at a gallant pace. “Hi, 
hi, hi!” shouted the Bohemian, and away we | 
went along the well-beaten high-road, jolted 
shaemitialy our knapsacks dancing about| 
our feet like living creatures. We were too 
much occupied in the task of keeping our) 
seats, to be able to devote much attention to 
the country, until, having passed Czaslaw, we | 
turned suddenly out of the high-road, and | 
came upon a scene of cultivation and refine-| 
ment that was very charming. A rapid | 
cooling down of our driver’s extravagance of 
manner was the immediate result of our! 
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through bush and bramble, where indeed 
there was no trace or shadow of a beaten 
track. The Bohemian was lost to control; 
he shouted, he sang, he yelled, savagely flog- 
ging his willing beast all the while, until we 
began to have serious fears for the safety of 
our necks, Presently we were skimming 
along the edge of the steep bank of a broad 
and rapid stream, wondering internally what 
might possibly come next, when, to our 
terror, the Bohemian, pointing with his whip 
to the opposite bank, suddenly wheeled the 
horse and rude vehicle round, and before we 


| could mete: with or arrest him in his 


course, plunged down a long slope and dashed 
into the river,with a hissing and splashing that 
completely blinded us for a few seconds, and 
drenched us to the skin. We held on with 
the desperation of fear ; but before we could 
well know whether, we swam or rode we had 
passed the stream, and our unconquered little 
horse was tugging us might and main up the 
opposite bank. That once obtained, we saw 
betore us a wide expanse of heath, rugged 
and broken, and no trace of any road. 

But horse and driver seemed to be alike 


entering upon the well-kept paths, and careless about beaten tracks, The Bohemian 
between smooth lawns ; we went at a decent | grew wilder at every step, urging on his horse 
trot, following a semicircular road, by which | with mad gestures and unearthly cries. His 
we were brought immediately in front of a| driving was miraculous ; along narrow strips 


noble mansion. At the door of an inn, which | 
rom upon the pathway, our Bohemian | 


alted and’ addressed to us a voluble and_| 
enthusiastic harangue in his own language | 
(one that has a soft and pleasant sound) : 
evidently he meant to impress us with the | 


of road, scarcely wide enough to contain the 
wheels, he passed in safety, sometimes skim- 
ming the outer ridge of a steep bank, and 
when, seemingly about to plunge into an 
abyss, suddenly wheeling both horse and cart 
round at an acute angle, and darting on with 


beauty of the scene. |a reckless speed to new dangers and new 

We soon learned all about it from the} escapes. We had been told that he was an 
landlord of the inn. Our driver was a liveried| admirable hand at the rein when sober ; but, 
servant of the Prince before whose mansion} when drunk, he certainly surpassed himself. 


we had stopped, and he was probably rapning | As for ourselves, we were in constant fear of 


much risk of dismissal in letting his grace’s 
country cart for hire. He was a sad dog, for, 
in the course of a quarter of an hour, he ran 
up a score upon the strength of an alleged 
promise on our parts to pay all expenses, and 
succeeded in wheedling another zwanziger 
in advance out of our cashier, the military 
Liibecker. This piece of money, however, 
on being proffered in payment of a last half- 
pint of beer, was instantly confiscated by the 
landlord for previous arrears. 

Amid a hurricane of abuse, exchanged 
between landlord and driver, we clattered 
out of private ground to the main road again. 
Our charioteer had risen into a state of ex- 
altation that defied all curb, and in a short 
time we were again firmly planted before 
the sign-post of a public-house. But here 
there was no credit, and our good-natured 
Liibecker having doled out a fourth zwanziger 
on account, was scarely surprised to see it 
pounced upon and totally appropriated by 
the host in liquidation of some ancient score, 
With a shout of rage, or rather a howl, from 
our Bohemian Whip, we again set forward, 
“Hi, hi, hi!” and helter-skelter we went, 


our lives ; and, being utterly unacquainted 
with the country and the language, and un- 
able to control the extravagances of our 
driver, we calmly awaited, and almost 
invoked, the “spill” that seemed inevitable. 

But the paroxysm of the Bohemian had 
reached its height ; from an incarnate devil, 
in demeanour and language, he rapidly 
dropped into childish helplessness, and finally 
into a deep uncontrollable slumber. This 
was a state of things which, at first, threatened 
more danger than his open madness ; but 
then it was the horse’s turn to show his 
quality. He saw that a responsibility devolved | 
upon him, and he was quite equal to the 
occasion. He seemed to know his way as 
well without as with his master. We guessed 
this ; and, taking the reins from the hands of 
the quite helpless Bohemian, we left the 
gallant animal to take whatever course he 
thought most prudent. The good beast 
brought us well out of the tangled heath, and 
once more to a level open road, 

Soon, a neat village was before us, and we 
came to the resolution that we would dis- 
mount there at all hazards, But then our 
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sleepy driver suddenly started into life, and, 
with a terrible outburst of wrath, gave us, by 
motions, to understand that we had gone 
beyond his destination. We paid very little 
heed to him; but, leaping from the cart, 
felt grateful for the blessing of whole bones. 
There remained still one zwanziger unpaid ; 
but, to our astonishment, the Bohemian re- 
lapsed into his old rage when this was tendered 
to him, and, by a complication of finger- 
reckoning, explained to us that he had never 
received more than two. In fact, he ignored 
all that had passed during his drunken fit. 
Argument being on each side useless, we also 
betook ourselves to abuse, and a terrible con- 
flict of strong language, in which neither 
arty understood the other, was the result. 
Ve entered the chief inn of the village, 
followed by the implacable Bohemian, who, 
though ejected several times, never failed to 
re-appear, repeating his finger calculations 
every time, and concluding each assault with 
the mystical words, “Sacramentum hallalu- 
ah!” The landlord came at length to our 


assistance ; and, by a few emphatic words in 
his own language, exorcised this evil spirit. 


MOIRE ANTIQUE. 


Tuer Lady Blanche steps from her carriage, 
and treads the carpeted floor of Messrs, Barége 
and Mitt’s, silk mercers in Regent Street. 
She requests to be shown a moiré antique 
dress; and forthwith there are spread out 
before her a goodly assemblage of rich silks, 
not stiffened with gum or adulterated with 
cotton, but good solid genuine silk, worthy 
of the best days of Spitaltields or of Lyons. 
She selects one, and pays for it a certain 
number of guineas, the exact amount of 
which we cannot tell the reader because we 
do not know. 

Does Lady Blanche know what moiré 
antique really means? She knows what it 
is: viz. a rich kind of silk which happens 
to be in fashion just at present. But what is 
moiré, and why is it antique, and why do 
the ladies prefer the antique to the modern, 
supposing these to be both obtainable? Lady 
Blanche of course speaks French. She knows 
that moiré is a fabric to which a watered 
or wavy appearance has been imparted ; that 
moirage or motre is the appearance so given; 
that motrer denotes the act of imparting it ; 
and that moireur is the person who per- 
forms the work. Still Lady Blanche is at a 
loss to account for two things—how is it all 
Sera and why is it called antique? 

sides Lady Blanche learns that there is 
such a thing as moiré metallique. 

Any one who is old enough to remember 
the time when kaleidoscopes were all the 
rage, will call to mind that the tubes were 
frequently covered externally with a crys- 
talline appearance, exhibiting a rich play of 
reflected light. This enveloping substance 
was moiré metallique. If we look at the 





window on the morning of a frosty day, and 
see the capricious forms which the delicate 
little filaments of frozen moisture present, and 
if we imagine an effect far more brilliant and 
diversified, then shall we be able to form 
something like an intelligible notion of the 
appearance of the white varieties ; if, further, 
we suppose this frozen moisture to be deli- 
cately tinted with transparent pigments, then 
will it more nearly resemble the coloured 
varieties of moiré metallique, which is nothing 
more than a watered or clouded appearance 
produced on metals by the action of acids, 
We owe the coloured foils thus produced to 
the French. 

Thin leaves of coloured metal, receivin 
their colour after the rolling of the me 
into the form of leaves, are used for many 
ornamental purposes; but these are not 
moiré metallique. They are employed on 
metallic foils to some kinds of jewellery, to 
brighten the richness of tint, especially if the 
gem be of a factitious or imitative character. 
The metal for such purposes is hammered and 
rolled, and rolled and rolled again, until its 
thickness does not exceed that of very thin 
paper. It may be copper, or copper with a 
very delicate clothing of silver, or tin, or a 
mixed metal ; it may be of various colours, 
provided the sheet or leaf have the re- 
quisite degree of tenuity. The colouring 
substance may be Prussian blue, or sulphate 
of indigo, or acetate of copper, or cochineal, 
or sandal-wood, or litmus, or carmine ; and 
the resulting tint may be blue, green, yellow, 
red, violet, ruby, or anything else which the 
artist may wish to produce. But the metal 
requires to be coaxed and humoured before 
it will adapt itself to the wants of its owner— 
before it will, in fact, become a mere creature 
of circumstances. It requires a gentle cold 
bath of the weakest possible solution of aqua- 
fortis, to bring it to a proper state of purity 
and cleanliness ; and then it requires a com- 
fortable neat garment of isinglass gum, fitted 
to it by means of a camel-hair pencil. Pre- 
pared now for the ordeal of colour, the pigment 
is applied in a liquid state to the surface of 
the metal; and when this is dry, the last 
stage of adornment, the last process of beauti- 
fication, is arrived at; the metal receives a 
coating of transparent varnish, which at once 
secures the pigment and increases its brilliancy 
of tint. 

All this, however, is not moiré metallique ; 
it is simply coloured foil. Nevertheless, it is 
valuable to us, since the coloured foil really 
does illustrate in some degree the mode in 
which the moiré metallique is produced. 
We owe this singular ornamental material, as 
we do so many other articles of ornament and 
graceful beauty, to the French. M. Allard 
invented it thirty or forty years ago when 
Sir David Brewster produced the kaleido- 
scope ; and it thus happened that the one 
invention became employed as a decorative 
covering tothe other. This moiré metallique 
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is as remarkable in its production as in its 


appearance ; for no possible guess could be 
made at the mode of its preparation from the 
optical effect which it presents—none, at least, 
except on the part of a small number of ex- 
perienced handicraftsmen. 

This, then, is moiré metallique ; and we 
see no reason whatever why, by a due exer- 
cise of ingenuity, a moiré effect might not be 

uced on other materials. ‘The word 
moiré evidently sometimes receives the mean- 
ing of “clouded” rather than “ watered ;” 
but it must, at the same time, be admitted 
that, both in the metal and in the silk goods, 
the delicate variegated appearance may be 


likened either to clouding or to watering, | 


without any very great stretch of application. 
However, be this as it may, we must now 
attend to Lady Blanche’s dress. 

In all ordinary woven goods, as a moment's 
examination will show us, the threads cross 
each other at right angles ; the long threads 


forming the warp, and the short threads the | 


weft. According as the fabric is of high 


quality, so do these threads intersect in a| 


regular and equable quality; but be it as 
good as it may, there are always some irregu- 
larities ; they may escape the eye, but they 
become apparent in a singular way. If good 
silk be wrapped tightly and carelessly round a 
roller, it may become moiré much against the 


inclination of the possessor ; it will have ac-| 


quired an irregular kind of glossing in some 
parts rather than in others; and this irregular 
glossing, when viewed from a little distance, 
presents somewhat of the appearance of moiré, 
or watering—who knows? Perhaps an acci- 
dent to a piece of rolled silk, suggested the first 
idea of watering as a distinct mode of adorn- 
ment to silken goods? Such accidentshave very 
frequently occurred in the history of manu- 
factares. However, accident or no accident, 
watered silks have long been in use, both in 
this country and in France. If a pattern be 
engraved upon one cylinder in relief, anda 
similar pattern on another cylinder, in sunken 
devices ; and if one of these be heated from 
within ; and ifa piece of silk or velvet be drawn 
between the cylinders—then will the silk or 
velvet acquire an embossed pattern, because 
some parts of the surface are more pressed, and 
are consequently rendered more glossy than 
the rest. Numerous varieties of this process 
are employed in the preparation of fancy goods. 
But this is not exactly watering. For this pro- 
cess two layers of silk are laid face to face, and 
are pressed tightly between rollers. What 
follows? However close the threads may be, 
there are still interstices between them ; they 
follow each other in ridge-and-hollow fashion 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
piece. Now, if the slightest irregularity 
exists in the weaving or in the pressure, 
some of the threads become pressed in 
particular parts more than others; and 
the over-pressed portions present a greater 
gloss, a greater power of reflecting light, than 
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[Comducted by 
the rest. The more eapriciously these por- 
tions distribute themselves, the more undu- 
latory and cloudy will be the result. 


be sprinkled with water previously, or not; 


may move smoothly over each other or may 


of effect, every one will easily see. 


grandmother used to wear when she was 
lady of the bedchamber to the bride of George 
‘the Third. It is chiefly produced in France ; 
|but Spitalfields, its weavers and moireurs 
| combined, has lately copied the art so cleverly 
as actually to excel the French. But Spital- 
fields guards its secret as sedulously as the 
Magician in a Fairy Tale always guards the 
Captive Princess in his castle, and will 
not let the world have a peep at their 
doings. Be it so. 
break in ruthlessly upon them. Let us be 
satisfied with knowing that Lady Blanche’s 
moiré antique dress is simply a watered 
silk, only having a very superior kind of 
watering. 





HOLLAND HOUSE. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER THE SECOND, 


Hottanp Hovss, after Addison’s death, 
remained im possession of the Warwick 


who came of the family of Edwardes, till it 
was purchased of his lordship by Henry Fox, 
who subsequently became a lord himself, and 
took his title from the mansion. 


of the reign of George the Third. 


by one wife, at the age of seventy-six marrie 


of whom founded the noble families of Holland 
and Ilchester. It was reported that he had 


says he was a footman; and the late Lord 
Holland, who was a man of too noble a 
nature to affect ignorance of these traditions, 


humble origin.” Noble families must begin 
with somebody; and with whom could the new 
one have better begun than with this stout and 
large-hearted gentleman, who after doing real 
service to the courts in which he rose, and 
founding institutions for the benefit of his 
| native place, closed a life full of health, activity 
and success, in the eighty-ninth year of his age! 








We do | 
not say that the actual process is nothing | 
more than this, but that this is the basis on | 
which the whole is founded. The goods may | 


the rollers may be both heated or both cold, | 
or one heated and one cold; the rollers may | 
be plain or may be variously indented ; they | 


have a slight lateral movement—how these | 
variations of method would produce variations | 
The ad- } 
jective “ antique” is most likely given to the | 
silks thus produced from their resemblance | 
to the tabby silk dresses which Lady Blanche’s | 


The world has no right to | 


family and of their heir, Lord Kensington, | 


This was } 
about a hundred years ago, in the beginning | 

Henry Fox, the first Lord Holland of the | 
new race, was the younger son of that | 
marvellous old gentleman, Sir Stephen Fox, | 
who, after having had a numerous — 


another, and had three more children, two | 


been a singing-boy in a cathedral. Walpole | 


candidly owns that he was a man of “ very | 
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Henry Fox was as full of vitality as his 
father, and he carried the stock higher ; but 
though very knowing, he was not so wise, 
and did not end so happily. With him began 
the first parliamentary emulation between 
a Fox and a Pitt, which so curiously de- 
scended to their sons. Many persons now 
living remember the second rivalry. The 
first was so like it, that Walpole, in one of 
his happy comprehensive dashes, describes the 
House of Commons, for a certain period, as 
consisting of “a dialogue between Pitt and 
Fox.” Fox had begun life as a partisan of 


‘Sir Robert Walpole; and in the course of | 


his career held lucrative offices under Govern- 
ment—that of Paymaster of the Forces, for 
one—in which he enriched himself to a 
degree which incurred a great deal of suspi- 
cion. He was latterly denounced in a City 
address, as the “defaulter of unaccounted 
millions.” Public accounts in those times 
were strangely neglected; and the family 
have said, that his were in no worse condi- 
tion than these of others: but they do not 
deny that he was a jobber. However, he 


jobbed and prospered ; ran away with a| 
duke’s daughter ; contrived to reconcile him- | 
self with the family (that of Richmond) ;| 


got his wife made a baroness; was made 
a lord himself, Baron Holland of Foxley ; 
was a husband, notwithstanding his jobbing, 
loving and beloved ; was an indulgent father ; 
a gay and social friend; in short, had as 
happy a life of it as health and spirits 
could make ; till, unfortunately, health and 
spirits failed; and then there seems to 
have been a remnant of his father’s better 
portion within him, which did not allow him 
to be so well satisfied with himself in his 
decline. Out-tricked and got rid of by the 
fighty Lord Shelburne, — forsaken by the 
selfish friends with whom he had jobbed, and 
made merry, and laughed at principle, he 
tried, in retirement, to divert his melan- 
choly with building a villa at Kingsgate, 
between Margate and Broadstairs, in a style 


|| equally expensive and fantastic, from which 





he made visits across the channel to France 
and Italy. He also endeavoured to get 


| some comfort out of a few other worthless 


rsons, such as George Selwyn and Lord 
March, afterwards Duke of Queensberry 
(“Old Q.,”) gentlemen who, not being in want 
of places, had abided by him. But all would 
not do. He returned home and died at 
Holland House, twenty years younger than 
lis father ; and he was followed in less than 
& month by his wife. It is said that a day or 
two before his death, George Selwyn, who had 
a passion for seeing dead bodies, sent to ask 
how he was, and whether a visit would be 
welcome. “Oh, by all means,” said Lord 
Holland. “If I am alive, I shall be delighted 
to see George—and I know, that if I am dead, 
he will be Jelighted to see me.” 

A curious story is told of the elopement 


of the Duke of Richmond’s daughter, Lady 





Caroline Lenox, who thus speedily followed 
her husband to the grave. The Duke was a 
grandson of King Charles the Second, and 
both he and the Duchess had declined to 
favour the suit of Mr. Fox, the son of the 
equivocal Sir Stephen. They reckoned on her 
marrying another man; and an evening was 
appointed on which the gentleman was to be 
formally introduced as her suitor. Lady Caro- 
line, whose affections the dashing statesman 
had secretly engaged, was at her wit’s end to 
know how to battle this interview. She had 
evaded the choice of the family as long as 
possible, but this appointment looked like a 
crisis. The gentleman is to come in the 
evening ; the lady is to prepare for his re- 
ception by a more than ordinary attention to 
her toilet. This gives her the cue to what is 
to be done. The more than ordinary atten- 
tion is paid ; but it is in a way that renders 
the interview impossible. She has cut off 
her eyebrows. How can she be seen by 
anybody in such a trim? The indignation 
of the Duke and Duchess is great ; but the 
thing is manifestly impossible. She is accord- 
ingly left to herself for the night; she has 
perfected her plans in expectation of that 
result; amd the consequence is, that when 
next her parents inquire for her, she has gone. 
Nobody can find her. She is off for Mr. Fox. 

At the corner of Holland House Lane—ihe 
lane that is now shut up—is a public house, the 
Holland Arms, the sign of which is the family 
scutcheon, The supporters of the shield are 
a couple of foxes, and in this emblazonment 
of it—for the arms in the peerages have no 
such device—one of the foxes holds a rose in 
his mouth. The rose is the cognisance of 
the Richmond family, and is possibly an 
allusion to the stolen bud. 

Lady Caroline appears to have been truly 
attached to her husband. Her death so soon 
after his own -was not improbably occasioned 
by it; and when he procured her the title of 
Baroness, before he was ennobled himself, 
she put up their joint coat of arms in the house, 
where it is still to be seen, with the motto 
Re e Marito (king and husband) ; as much as 
to say, that she derived her honours equally 
from both. 

But the Fox family, during this lord’s 
prosperity, had been forced to suffer what 
they considered a degradation, in turn. 
One of the amusements in Holland House 
was the performance of plays. It had formerly 
been a court custom, as it now is again ; but 
Queen Elizabeth, like Queen Victoria, had 
the plays performed by professional actors, 
Among those actors, in the days of the Tudors 
and Stuarts, were children ; and hence chil- 
dren in private life subsequently figured 
sometimes as amateurs. We have mentioned 
a picture in Holland House, by Hogarth, 
representing the performance of a play of 
Dryden by children, one of whom was a 
grand-niece of Sir Isaac Newton. In the 
January of the year seventeen hundred and 
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sixty-one, Horace Walpole was present at a 
performance of this kind in Holland House, 
which greatly entertained him. But the account 
of it had better be given in his own words. 
“T was excessively amused (says he) on 
Tuesday night. There was a play at Holland 
House, acted by children; not all children, 
for Lady Sarah Lenox and Lady Susan 
Strangeways played the women. It was Jane 
Shore. Mr. Price, Lord Barrington’s nephew, 
was Gloster, and acted better than three parts 
of the comedians ; Charles Fox, Hastings; a 
little Nichols, who spoke well, Belmour ; Lord 
Ofaly, Lord Ashbroke, and other boys, did 
the rest. But the two girls were delightful, 
and acted with so much nature and simplicity, 
that they appeared the very things they 
represented. Lady Sarah was more beautiful 
than you can conceive, and her very awk- 
wardness gave an air of truth to the shame 
of the part and the antiquity of the time, 
which was kept u 
of Montfaucon. dy Susan was dressed 
from Jane Seymour ; and all the parts were 
clothed in ancient habits, and with the most 
minute propriety. When Lady Sarah was in 
white, with her hair about her ears, and on 


the ground, no Magdalen by Corregio was | 


half so lovely and expressive. You would 
have been charmed, too, with seeing Mrs. 
Fox’s little boy of six years old, who is beau- 


tiful, and acted the Bishop of Ely, dressed in | 


lawn sleeves and with a square cap. They 
inserted two lines for him, which he could 
hardly speak plainly.” (This little boy dieda ge- 
neral inthe year eighteen hundred and eleven). 

So far, so good; and Horace Walpole is 
enchanted with young ladies who act plays. 
But young ladies who act plays are apt to 
become enchanted with actors; and three 
years after this performance of Jane Shore, a 
catastrophe occurs at Ilchester House, which 
makes Horace vituperate such enchantments 
as loudly as if he had never encouraged them. 
O’ Brien, a veritable actor at the public 
theatres, runs away with the noble friend of 
Jane Shore, the charming Lady Susan ; and 
the Foxes, and the Walpoles, and all other 
admirers of amateur performances, are in 
despair ; not excepting, of course, the runner 
away with the duke’s daughter. Horace, 
forgetting what he said of Sir Stephen, or 
perhaps calling it desperately to mind, declares 
that it would have been better had the man 
been a footman, because an actor is so well 
known, that there is no smuggling him in 
among gentlefolk. The worst of it was, 
that Horace had not only been loud in praise 
of the young lady’s theatricals, but had 
eulogised this very O’ Brien as a better repre- 
sentative of men of fashion than Garrick 
himself. Perhaps it was his eulogy that 
made the lady fall in love. And O’ Brien was 
really a distinguished actor, and probably as 
much of a gentleman off the stage as on it. 
Nay, to say nothing of the doubt which has 
been thrown upon the legitimacy of Horace 
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by her dress, taken out | 





(Conducted by 


himself (who is suspected to have been the |} 
son of Carr, Lord Hervey), the player may 
even have come of a better house than a 
Walpole ; for the Walpoles, though of an 
ancient, were but of a country-gentleman | 
stock; whereas the name of O’Brien is held | 
to be a voucher for a man’s coming of race | 
royal. Wedo not mean by these remarks | 
to advocate intermarriages between different 
ranks, There is well-founded objection to | 
them in the difference of education and | 
manners, and the discord which is likely to 
ensue on all sides. But their general un- 
advisedness must not render us unjust to 
exceptions. An Earl of Derby some time 
afterwards was thought to have married good 
breeding itself in the person of Miss Farren 
the actress ; and though Mr. O’ Brien, instead 
of being smuggled in among the gentlefolk 
whom he so well represented, was got off 
with his wife to America, their after-lives 
are recorded as having been equally happy 
and respectable. Lady Susan, after all, made 
a better match of it with her actor than 
Lady Sarah—who married Sir Charles Bun- 
bury, from whom she was afterwards divorced 
—with her baronet. 

So much for the plays in Holland House, 
and the vicissitudes in the marriages of the 
Foxes. 

Stephen, second Lord Holland, though by 
no means destitute of natural abilities or 
vivacity, appears to have had in his com- 
position too great a predominance of the 
animal nature over the spiritual. Hence an 
apoplectic tendency, whick took him off at 
the age of nine-and-twenty. 

But Stephen had a brother, afterwards the | 
celebrated Charles James Fox, the “ man of 
the people,” who, however he may have in- 
dulged himself in the same way, had life 
enough in him to keep him wide awake (and 
others too) for nearly twice the time. 
Indeed, he may be said, during his youth, to 
have had too much life ; more animal vitality 
in him, and robustness of body to bear it | 
out, than he well knew what to do with. | 
And his father is said to have eneouraged it 
by never thwarting his will in anything. | 
Thus the boy expressing a desire one day to | 
“smash a watch,” the father, after ascertain- | 
ing that the little gentleman did positively | 
feel such a desire, and was not disposed to | 
give it up, said, “ Well, if you must, I suppose | 
you must;” and the watch was smashed, | 
Another time, having been promised that he | 


should see a portion of a wall pulled down, | 
and the demolition having taken place while | 
he was absent, and a new portion supplied, | 
the latter itself was pulled down, in order | 
that the father’s promise might be kept, and | 


the boy not disappointed. The keeping of | 
the promise was excellent, arid the wall well | 
sacrificed ; but not so the watch ; and much 

less the guineas with which his father is 
absolutely said to have tempted him to the | 
gaming table, out of a foolish desire to see jj 








| nullified that supremacy on the 
| son, which was 
| inferior but more decorous nature of Pitt. 


| was bad it made worse. 


| father. 
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| and was the charm in private of all who a 
| mired simplicity of manners and the perfec- 
| tion of good sense. 
| truth, we do not take him, in any respect, to | 
| have been profound, or to have seen beyond 
_ the next generation. 
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the boy employed like himself! Habits en- 
sued which became alarming to the old 
gamester himself, and which impeded the 
rise, injured the reputation, and finally 
art of the 
rne away from him by the 


Fox was a great lesson as to what is good 
and what is bad in fatherly indulgence. All 
that was good in him it made better ; all that 
And it would have 
made it worse still, had not the good luckily 

reponderated, and thus made the best at 
fast even of the bad. Charles was to have 
his way as a child ; so he smashed watches. 
He was to have his way as a youth; so he 
gambled and was dissolute. 


ment, and get power, and vote as his father 


| did, on the Tory side, because his father had 


indulged him, and he must indulge his 


bravery and a predominance, was encouraged 
to break forth by the galling of his political 


trammels ; and though he could not refuse | 
his passions their indulgence, till friends | 


rescued him from insolvency, and thus piqued 


strength and largeness of heart to his father’s 


softness ; for the spoilt child and reckless | 


gamester, finally settled down as the repre- 
sentative of a nobler age that was ne 


Apart from this love of 


What was greatest 
in Charles Fox was his freedom from non- 
sense, pettiness, and pretension. He could byno 


| means admit that greater was smaller, or the 


rights of the American and French nations in- 
ferior to those of their princes. He envied no 
man his good qualities ; felt under no necessity 
of considering his dignity with young or old ; 
thought humanity at large superior to any par- 
ticular forms of it ; and in becoming its repre- 
sentative in circles which would have conceded 
such a privilege to none but a man of birth, 
enabled them to feel how charming it was, 

The spoilt child prevailed so long in the 
life of Fox, and to all appearance so irreme- 
diably, that accounts of him at different 
periods seem hardly recording the same man. 

To give instances, in as few words as possible. 
We have seen the smashing of the watch. - 

When a youth he was a great admirer of 
peerages and ribbons; and on his return 
from his first visit to the continent he appeared 
in red-heeled shoes, and a feather in his hat 
—the greatest fopperies of the day. 

His father paid a hundred and forty thou- 
sand pounds for his gaming debts. 

He took to the other extreme in dress, and 
became as slovenly as he had been foppish. 





He was to have | 
| his way as aman; so he must be in Parlia- 


But his father died, and then the love | 
| of sincerity which had been taught him as a 
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On coming into office he showea that he 
could be as industrious as he had been idle, 

Whenever he was in office he never touched 
a card ; and when his political friends, out of 
a sense of what was due to his public ser- 
vices, finally paid his debts, and made him 
easy for life, he left off play entirely. 

He dressed decently and simply, and settled 
down for the remainder of his life into the 
domestic husband, the reader of books, and 
the lover of country retirement, from which 
he could not bear to be absent for a day. 

In Holland House Fox passed his boyhood 
and part of his youth. He is not much 
associated with it otherwise, except as a 
name. He and a friend, one day, without a 
penny in their pockets, walked thither from 
Oxford, a distance of fifty-six miles ; for the 
purpose, we suppose, of getting a supply. 
They resolved to do it without stopping on 
the road ; but the day was hot; an alehouse 
became irresistible ; and on arriving at their 
journey’s end, Charles thus addressed his 
father, who was drinking his coffee: “ You 
must send half a guinea or a guinea, with- 
out loss of time, to the alehouse-keeper at 
Nettlebed,to redeem the gold watch you gave 


|me some years ago, and which I have left 
his gratitude into amendment, that very cir- | 
| eumstance tended to show that he added 


in pawn there for a pot of porter.” 
A little before he died, at fifty-eight years of . 
age, of a dropsy, he drove several times with 
his wife to Holland House, and looked about 
the grounds with a melancholy tenderness. 
But, notwithstanding the celebrity of 
Charles Fox, and that of Addison himself, 
the man who has drawn the greatest attention 
to Holland House, if not in his own person, 
yet certainly by the effect of his personal 
qualities and attainments upon other people, 
was Fox’s nephew, the late Lord Holland, 
Henry Richard, third of the title. He suc- 


| ceeded to the title before he was a year old ; 


rescued the old mansion from ruin, as before 
noticed ; and with allowance for visits to the 
continent and occasional residence in town, 
may be said to have passed his whole life in 
it, between enjoyments of his books and hos- 
pitalities to wits and worthies of all parties. 
Lord Holland was a man of elegant litera- 
ture, of liberal politics, and great benevolence. 
Travelling like other young noblemen on the 
continent, but extending his acquaintance 
with it beyond most of them, and going into 
Spain, his inclinations became directed to the 
writers of that country, and his feelings 
deeply interested in their political struggles. 
The consequence was a work in two volumes, 
containing the Lives of Lope de Vega and 
Guillen de Castro, a translation of three Spa- 
nish comedies, and the most hospitable and 
generous services to the patriots who suffered 
exile in the cause of their country’s freedom. 
The comedies we have never seen. The lives, 
though not profound (for he was educated in 
a school of criticism anterior to that of 
Coleridge and the Germans), are: excellent 
as far as they go written with classical 
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correctness, and full of the most pleasing | 
and judicious remarks. How he formed that 
unbounded admiration of Bonaparte, which | 
has lately transpired in his posthumous Re- 
collections of Foreign Courts, it is difficult to 
say. The admiration, we have no doubt, was 
driven into imeonsistency by the hypocrisy 
and broken promises of Bonaparte’s enemies, 
the kings and ministers, who pretended to | 
oppose him im behalf of freedom. Privately 
the late Lord Holland will be remembered | 
only for his benevolence, and for the great | 
increase of pleasant associations which he has | 
given to Holland House; publicly, there is| 
one reigning circumstance in his career, which | 
will procure him a niche in the parliamentary | 
history of his times, equally unique and beau- 
tiful—and that is, that whenever a measure | 
was carried through the House of Lords | 
which was not of a just or generous nature, 
Lord Holland’s'“ Protest ” against it was sure 
to be placed upon the records. There is a 
book of his, also, which will live; another 
posthumous work, entitled Reminiscences of 
the Whig Party. It is written, not only with 
correctness and elegance, but with a charm- 
ing mixture of acuteness and good-nature— 
of the sharp and the sweet—the “true pine- 
apple flavour ;” and contains some masterly 
portraitures of character. 

Lord Holland had a constitutional tendency | 
to gout, which, until he was married, he kept 
under by hard riding and hunting. During | 
the last twenty years of his life his gout con- 
spired with his love of books to render him 
less and less active, until at last he became | 
wholly confined to his chair, and the disease 
killed him at the age of sixty-seven. 
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FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE COOKS. | 


Once, at least, in every year, that highly 
important and well-considered part of the 
Parisian population habitually confined to | 
Parisian kitchens, enjoys the chief emolu- 
ments of a fair. When the fiery fingers of | 
autumn approach the splendid foliage of the 
forest of St. Germains: when the melon 
season of Paris is in its full glory; when 
Tortoni’s ice-house is nearly empty ; when 
English barristers are arriving in rapid suc- 
cession at Meurice’s Hotel; when English 
French may be heard in every walk of Ver- 
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Thus, usually, M. Victor is a man of business ; 


but look at him on the first day of the benefit 
in honour of his class, and you shall perceive q 
very exquisitely dressed gentleman, A hat that 


=— in the autumn aes gloves that | 


t exquisitely ; boots that Hoby might have 


made! With becoming dignity M. Victorleaves | 
the Bon Voyageur on the first morning of his | 
benefit, and seats himselfim the omnibus which | 
will take him, for six sous, to the terminus of | 
the St. Germains railway. But he is affable, | 
even under these splendid circumstances, | 
From opposite quarters of Paris, other gentle- | 
men of M. Victor’s honoured profession arrive | 


at the St. Germains railway station in omni- 
buses. Many of them are attended by com- 


panions of less pretension—companions who, | 


when their hearts are light, and they are in- 
fiamed with wine, hope to reach the dignity 
of the gentlemen they follow. But this daring 
ambition which, uncurbed, might o’erleap 
itself, and end in a spoiled Charlotte, is 


properly checked, and the bees of the scullery | 


are kept in becoming subjection. 
Deferentially attended by their obsequious 
satellites, the artists of Parisian kitchens 
take their places on the tops of the “wagons” 
bound for St.Germains. There, the trains 
have outside places, exactly like those fixed 
upon the roofs of London omnibuses ; these 
places are popular among the holiday-makers 
who smoke. Very cautiously the engine- 
driver conducts the cooks of Paris to St 
Germains—past huge square houses devoted 


|to the suburban consumption of brandy, 


barley-water, and currant-water—past vine- 
yards of luxurious growth—past a forest, 
gay with autumn’s lively colours—to the 
palace of St. Germains. The station is with- 
in a hundred yards of the palace gates. 


Built upon the highest ground in the neigh- | 


bourhood, the palace commands a magnificent 
prospect. An Englishman, walking along the 


stately terrace in front of the building, must | 
reeall vividly the associations which belong | 
to it, and which are bound up with the history | 
of his country. Considered as the house of | 
exiled greatness, it is a most pleasant re- | 


fu 
8 


e. It has all the gay appearance of a | 
endid French hotel: there is nothing of | 


the prison, and very little of the citadel about | 


it. Peppery little French soldiers of the line 





are grouped about its entrances, and fiercely | 
warn off the intruding visitor ; therefore, it | 
is not easy—if it were desirable—to describe .}}j 
its interior attractions. 


sailles ; and when fashionable Parisians are at 
their country seats—the cooks of the agreeable 





capital, emerge from their fragrant kitchens, 
put out their charcoal fires, divest themselves 
of their white livery, and—to show their sense 
of the important matter impending—wash 
their faces ! 

Monsieur Victor, the greasy gentleman 
who produces the far-famed delicacies of 
the Bon Voyageur Restaurant—a cheap estab- 
lishment just on the right side of the Barriére 
de l’Etoile—is, usually, a very modest official, 
dressed in a suit of questionable white ; whose 
officious thumbs are his tasters all day long. 


But, the scene before the railway station 
is sufficiently gay to make any visitor arriv- 
ing on the holiday of the cooks, very uncere- 
moniously turn his back upon the Stuart’s 
home in exile, and avail himself of the om- 
nibus accommodation offered_to him by the 
most loquacious of conductors. And then he 
is whirled away at a rapid rate through the 
narrow streets of the town. Flags are dis- 
played everywhere ; they hang from hundreds 
of windows ; they are raised upon high poles in 


| 








| “kitchens in the open air.” To the unearthly | 
| music of a Parisian driver we 


| colour pendant on all sides. The drums are | 
| rolling far away in the depths of the forest ; 


| gingerbread merchants are loud in their 
_ assertion that their several offers are the 
| cheapest in the fair. 
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every open space ; they flaunt from every stall. 
The prolific bird who has of late produced so 
many golden eaglets in France, has hand-| 


somely strewn his burnished young hereabouts, 


and they glisten from every high place. 
Against every wall are huge placards, 
headed “ Féte des hoges ;” conspicuously | 
parading the fact that in the depth of 
the forest, visitors will find innumerable | 


rumble 
heavily through the streets, are duly stared 
at from every gateway, and find ourselves 
soon on @ broad road eut deep into the 
noble forest of St. Germains. The road is gay 
with holiday-makers, Grisettes hooked on 
the arms of broad-trousered students are 
walking rapidly to the scene of action ; wo- 
men laden with gingerbread; vendors of 
brandy and liquorice water, wearing cocked 
hats; daring fellows in blouses, whom we | 
should not like to meet in this forest, after 
dark ; shrivelled old ladies, wearing snow- 
white caps and the bluest of blue stockings ; 
lovers not intent upon a mere dinner of love ; 
sturdy porters laden with melons—all are 
advancing rapidly into the depths of this 
noble forest. Far away in the shade of the 
trees, are pairs flirting desperately ; here and 
there, are pic-nie parties laughing over a 
banquet laid out at the road-side. It is a 
long ride to the fair. Presently we hear the | 





braying of the hoarsest conceivable trumpets, | 


and—of course—the most vigorous-drumming. 
A little exercise of patience brings us to a| 
square open place crowded with every de- 
scription of vehicle, and gay with the tri- 


the trumpets are braying close to our ears ; 





The booths are all pitched upon some open 


_ ground, nearly surrounded by the splendid 
| timber of the forest. 
| after the fashion of English booths, and are 
| remarkable to a stranger, chiefly for the odd 
| collection of merchandise they contain : a col- 


These booths are built 


lection usually presided over by a very solemn 


| Man wearing a ferocious beard, who generally 


walks up and down behind his counter, 


| his hands dipped into the capacious pockets 


of his capacious trousers, calling aloud at 
intervals to the passers-by to patronise the 
boutique at six sous. The attractions of his 
booth include soaps of all colours and pat- 
terns ; heaps of fragrant pastilles ; pipes of 
all descriptions, and wooden pipe-boxes ; 
baby dolls bandaged, alas! after the fashion 
of French babies in the flesh, and slung up 
by a hook to the counter ; drums of all sizes ; 
gorgeous jewellery made of the very best 
copper, generally pretty in design ; acres of 
the darkest gingerbread, for the most tempt- 
ing lumps of which the visitor is invited to 
gamble ; chocolate most fantastically shaped - 
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toy helmets and swords for warriors in the 
bud. Before this show, are grouped fierce 
military men ; blouses lounging lazily ; smart, 
shrill-voiced grisettes ; grave old ladies sur- 


/rounded by clamorous grandchildren, and 


attended by prim nurses. You may see a 
tall cuirassier seriously try the tone of a six 
sous trumpet, you may have a turn at the 
dial for some gingerbread, and walk off, 
the triumphant purchaser of two chocolate 
whistles. When out for a day’s holiday all 
French men and French women are children ; 
and this is a very pleasant and avery good 
quality that they have. Thus, when we 
advanced into the heart of the fair, we 
heard the ringing laughter of the people 
who were patronising the round-abouts, 
On the round-about wooden horses were 
dangling, three abreast, at regular spaces, 


| and the proprietor was inviting the spectators 


to oecupy the vacant saddles, before he pro- 
ceeded to turn the machine. Gravely enough 
an old gentleman advanced, and, politely 
assisted by the proprietor, took his seat upon 
a wooden charger; he was hardly settled in 
his place before a cavalry corporal, at least 
six feet high, proceeded to occupy the next 
saddle. And thus the places were rapidly 
filled. As the machine went round, it was 
curious to notice the people who were enjoy- 
ing the fun of it. Old ladies of sixty, children 
of various ages, a sombre’ man in spectacles, 
laughing students, bearded blouses, were all 


| grouped in the revolving circle, and were all 


decidedly enjoying the sport. From this 
curious picture, we turned to the other sights 
of the féte des hoges. 

We counted, amongst these, five or six 
distinct giantesses ; one lady with a beard; 
two piebald boys (portraits of whom were 
exhibited, and looked like the paintings half 
cleaned, displayed by picture-revivers); a 
magician who effected the instant disappear- 
ance of a horse and two boys; skittles to 
which the visitor was tempted by the pro- 
spect of winning fowls or pigeons! And 
then, attracted by savoury odours every- 
where perceptible, we sought that quarter of 
the fair devoted exclusively to the benefit of 
the cooks. Here, were the kitchens in the open 
air—all pitched under the shade of fine trees. 

We recognised. M. Victor at once, although 
he had doffed his suit ot black, and was now 
in the famed livery of Vatel. His fire was 
of charcoal, and was thrown against a huge, 
upright, smooth-faced stone. Over this, 
extended two or three horizontal spits, each 
about two yards in length, loaded with various 
delicacies. One spit had been run through 
not less than nine fowls, all broiling in a 
row; upon another, about twenty pigeons 
were ‘impaled; a third had been driven 
through a substantial joint of veal. At one 
side, were copper vessels, all steaming and 
sending forth most fragrant odours ; at the 
other a huge cauldron of soup was bubbling. 
Behind this kitchen (which was further 
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remarkable for the heaps of melons, the yards | 


of bread, and the colossal lumps of butter 
lying about it) was a tent, decorated of course 
with tri-coloured flags, in which were three 
long tables ready for visitors who might wish 
to dine. As M. Victor proceeded with his 
important business—as he cut those potatoes 
into the thinnest conceivable little strips—or, 
with a hand at once delicate and decided, 
larded two or three very remarkable livers, he 
occasionally conceded a reply to some visitor’s 
question. But, generally, the holiday-makers 
who crowded about him had a respect too 
serious and too profound for his art, to dis- 
turb him at his labours. We left him truss- 
ing a fowl, and pursued our walk among the 
kitchens. They were all contrived after M. 
Victor’s model, and were all in full work. 
At one, a sturdy professor was gravely rolling 
out an immense lump of paste ; at another, a 
comic cook presided : this artist was evidently 
engaged rather for his facetious, than for his 
culinary power. He had a sharp sally for 


every visitor who addressed him ; and, when | 


we first saw him, was brandishing a fowl in 
the faces of a laughing multitude. 
long tent behind him, various groups of people 


were going through the various stages of a| 


French dinner. Some were at the soup-stage, 
others were consuming huge slices of melon 
to refresh the palate, for the enjoyments of 
fricassees. The ground was strewn in every 
direction with the hard shells of innumerable 
melons, and at every turn people were in- 


corporating prodigious lumps of this re-| 
The cooks were evidently | 
|this experience be useful. 


freshing fruit. 
making money ; all other attractions of the 
fair seemed to be subservient to theirs. 
Grave old gentlemen whisked about on the 
roundabouts to get an appetite for M. Victor ; 
grisettes only delayed their dinner to a late 
hour that they might have a sharp appetite 
for soup cooked in the open air. He would 
have incurred any grisette’s heaviest displea- 
sure, who had offered her on this gay day the 
choicest fare cooked in an ordinary kitchen. 

And thus, before the balls opened that 
evening in the forest, the cooks had realised 
considerable benefits from their annual open- 
air cookery. 

The respect paid to Monsieur the Cook by 
the holiday makers is very noticeable ; his 
manner of proceeding is watched with intense 
delight ; the gradual transition of very ugly 
lumps of meat into exquisite fricassees— 
not one morsel of anything being lost—is an 
intense study to many elderly gentlemen 
who spend nearly all the day before the 
kitchens in the open air. It is in his power 
of adapting everything to a savoury and 
nutritious account that the Parisian cook 
prides himself, You think he is going to 
throw all that grease, which is falling into 
a huge trencher from his roast, into some 
wasteful grease-pot ; wait awhile, and you 
shall see it re-appear in the congenial shape 
of a wholesome and refreshing soup. That 





In the | 





heap of mangled cold fowls yonder are by | 
no means destined to be set aside as waste; 
they will make their second appearance very 
shortly under some dexterous disguise. Ag 
for that cold beef, its adventures will be of the | 
most complicated nature. It is now simply a | 


very indifferent joint of what the Monsieur 


Victor and his brethren call ros bif. But, | 
presently, it will be Beef 4 la mode; then it | 
will be dexterously turned to Beef sauce to- | 
mate ; part of it will be reserved for the com- | 
panionship of mushrooms; and, at last, its | 
scattered remnants will turn up in a general | 
fricassee, and its bones will be broiled for the 
universally popular bouillon. Had that same 
joint of ros bif fallen into the hands of an 


| English cook, half of it would have been 


wasted ; two-thirds of the fat would havefound | 
their way to the grease-pot, and the bones | 
would have been cast into the dusthole. 
Give M. Victor a few vegetables, any meat 
—he is indifferent what it is—a saucepan, and 
a little charcoal fire, and he will produce for | 
you a most satisfactory and a most whole- 
some little dinner. The materials which, in 
England would produce only the most un- 
palatable food, become, in his dexterous 
hands, the foundations of little dishes of the 
most various descriptions. Yet M. Victor is | 
not expensive. He laughs at all he hears of 
English cookery, and wonders how masters 
can support its extravagance. And M. Victor | 
is right. Our cooks should take an easy drive | 
hither ; and, watching these kitchens in the 
open air, derive much benefit therefrom. And, | 
especially to the English working man, would |} 
His wife, on a 
moderate calculation, throws away one-third 
of her family’s food. She has no culinary | 
resources. It never enters her head to turn 
every scrap of food, every bone that comes | 


| within her reach, every scrap of bread, to 


palatable account. And thus the teaching | 
of common things which has been lately | 
talked of, me include, as a most im- 
portant branch of popular education, the 
economy of the kitchen. To teach the you 
idea how to cook is to do a great social g 
undoubtedly. There are more showy accom- 
plishments ; fair fingers may be seen to better 
advantage than when partially buried in a 
light crust—but the light crust has some- 
thing to do with the light heart, and the 
kitchen strongly influences the happiness of 
the parlour. 
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